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(HAPPIER, HEALTHIER 





1. Choose the outdoor exercises that are best for you. pA Follow common sense rules for safety in the water. 
Summer weekends and vacations are ideal times to 
enjoy healthy outdoor exercise. You should, however, 
be careful not to over-exercise. 


Swimming is excellent exercise, for you use nearly 
every muscle in your body—but every swimmer should 
remember a few precautions. 

The businessman in the middle years of life who works 
in an office all week and over-exerts on weekends may 
do h.mself more harm than good. So choose activities 
that are suitable for your age. Better still, see your 
doctor for advice about the exercise you can enjoy safely 
this summer. 


It’s best to swim where there are lifeguards, as even 
the strongest swimmer may suffer a cramp and need 
help. After a full meal, it’s wise to wait two hours or so 
before you go in the water; and prior to diving, find out 
if the water is deep enough for safety. 
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3. Be careful about getting your summer sun tan. 


Sunburn can be painful and serious. For a safe tan, A bad case of poison ivy can spoil your vacation, so 
doctors usually recommend starting with a short period learn to recognize this plant, and stay away from it. If 
(about 10 minutes), and gradually lengthening the time you give prompt attention to cuts and bruises, you can 
of exposure. help prevent the start of infection. 


4, Remember that many summer hazards can be avoided. 


While most sun tan oils or creams help you tan safely, 
you may still get a sunburn if you stay too long in direct 
sunlight. Over-exposure to the sun, especially when you 


are exercising strenuously, may also lead to sunstroke, 
or heat exhaustion. 


In spite of all your precautions, accidents may still 
occur, so it’s wise to have a well-equipped first aid kit 
available. In addition, following the rules of good health 
will also help you to a healthier summer. 





e COPYRIGHT 1948— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . . . : 
To help you enjoy your summer, Metro- : : Tuis ee one at a oe 
" 4 e F series sponsor y etropolitan in the in- 
politan has prepared an envelope of sum- : Metropol itan Life /) terest of our od health and welfare. ~4 is 
: ro bat appearing in two colors in magazines with a 
marhesth suggestions. Rindiedes teafiets Insu rance re Company . total circulation in_excess of 34,000,000, in- 
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« TITUS OMPANY r Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Goo ouse- 
today for your envelope of Metropolitan's ; (A MUTUAL COMPANY) | keeving, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
“ . ” é : |? Magazine, Woman’s Home Compan.on, Na- 
Summer Health Suggestions. os 2 Mapsson Ava. ane Yorx 10, N.Y r tional Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 











TIME— 
suddenly you have time 
—for that business 
call, an early train, 
maybe 18 holes before 
dark. You enjoy working 
now, and get more done! You 
have an Edison Electronic Voicewriter. 
Dictation is no longer a chore eating 
up your time, and your secretary's. Alone 
and at your convenience, you simply talk 
the work away. Edison's exclusive 
Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action “‘tailor- 
makes” your voice so that your 
secretary “gets every word” clearly 
and unmistakably, saving costly, 
time-consuming errors, 
No other instrument matches Edison 


understandability . . . for only Edison 


: has Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, 
or write Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


1, Ontario. 
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COMBINATION COMPANY 
CONFERENCE 


PPROXIMATELY 75 Com- 

bination Company agency ex- 
ecutives, representing some 40 com- 
panies, met at the 9th Annual 
Meeting at Absecon, New Jersey 
on May 25-27. The meeting was 
under the general chairmanship of 
John F. Rueblmann, Vice President 
of the Western and Southern and 
Chairman of the Conference. 

Next year the Agency Manage- 
ment Association will conduct two 
Schools for Combination Managers, 
one at General Oglethorpe Hotel in 
Savannah, Georgia and the other at 
the Moraine Hotel in Highland 
Park, Illinois. It was further re- 
vealed that an Aptitude Index test 
was being devised and would be used 
with prospective industrial agents. 
Next year’s annual meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va., May 24-26. 

Guilford Dudley, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Life and Casualty, was 
then elected Chairman for 1949. 
H. P. Anderson, Vice President of 


Life of Virginia, and Orville E. Beal, 
Vice President of the Prudential, 
were elected to membership on the 
Committee succeeding W. C. Laird, 
Assistant General Manager of Lon- 
don Life, and Jose Hirsch, Vice 
President of Sun of America. 

Paul Clark, President of the John 
Hancock, delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the closing session of the 
gathering. 


FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


HE following statistics were 

taken from the “Fraternal Mon- 
itor’”’ and present an over-all picture 
of fraternalism during the year 1947. 
Certificates Written, 863,724 ; Insur- 
ance Written, $962,370,474; Insur- 
ance in Force, $8,252,052,267 ; Total 
Membership, 9,555,672 (this in- 
cludes 776,299 social members who 
presumably do not have insurance) ; 
Total Number of Lodges, 94,911; 
Total Assets, $1,957,827,222; Bene- 
fits Paid, $132,686,994 and Benefits 
Paid since Organization, $6,380,- 


026,366. 


Advantageous Life Insurance provisions of 


the 1948 Internal Revenue Act are not automatic! 


Here are the basic answers to your basic questions 












new law. 


As in previous editions the new volume will give all es- 
sential information necessary for practical estate planning. 
It brings you up-to-date on the application of the estate tax, 
gift tax and features of income tax peculiar to decedents, 
estates and trusts. The book is a unique fusion of legal, ac- 


counting and tax experience. 


Send in today for reservation of your copy . . 





: Montgomery's (1948—49) 
* Please enter : 

8 my subscription our name ...... 
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! — reservation to: Address ......... 
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MONTGOMERY’S 
Federal Taxes-- 


Estates, Trusts and Gifts | 


The new 1948—49 issue of Montgomery’s estate tax annual, 
to be published in December, will be a complete coverage of 
the 1948 Revenue Act. It will show the far reaching effect of 
the new act on the selling and ownership of Life Insurance 

. what revisions are possible in order to realize desired ob- 
jectives—without foregoing the benefits obtainable under the 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 


Federal Taxes—Estates, Trusts and Gifts 


Mail 
Coupon 
Today! 


- no obligation. 
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‘ widow is older and no longer able to 





HOW MUCH INSURANCE 


mh pRyow Much Life Insurance 
Should I Carry?” is the title 
of an article appearing in the 
‘Family Money” column of the June 
issue of the American Magazine 
(circulation 2,479,152). The ay. 
thors, Mary Berkeley Finke and 
Helen Knox, in answering an ip. 
quiry by a reader.as to the adequacy 
of his family savings and insurance 
program, write: 

“It may take several years to build 
up the insurance coverage you wish 
to establish,” the article says. “The 
wisest course is, after careful study 
of your financial situation, to work 
out the best program you can afford 
today, for your most pressing family 
needs. You can add other types of 
policies on a gradual scale as your 
income permits.” 

Discussing the basic needs for 
which life insurance is used, the 
authors say, “Some expert insurance 
specialists advise providing insur- 
ance protection for the needs of the 
family, in the following order : 

“1. Cash—for doctor’s and _hos- 
pital bills, funeral expenses, unpaid 
taxes, any outstanding obligations 
which must be met on the death of 
the breadwinner. 


“2. Cash—sufficient to give the 
family, if necessary, time to change 
its pattern of living after the husband 
and father is no longer the source of 
steady income. : 


“3. Family Income. An insurance 
policy having an instalment settle- 
ment option, which, with Social 
Security benefits, will give the widow 
a minimum living while the children 
are young. 


“4. Wife’s Life Income. An in- 
surance policy having an annuity 
settlement option beginning when the 


shift for herself, continuing as long 
as she lives. 

“5. Retirement Income. After the 
children are reared, the cash values 
of certain policies can be used for 
retirement income for the bread- 


winner, supplementing Social Secu- | 


rity benefits. , 

“6, Other Needs. (a) An insur- 
ance policy to pay off the mortgage 
on the home. (b) Insurance policies 
to make provision for the education 
of the children.” 
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Best’s Life News 
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Control Policy Records 


with [Jexigraph 






a 


Use Dexigraph photocopies to make pre- 
mium record cards available to any de- 
partment at any time—yet keep originals 
in the Premium Accounting Department 
right at hand for immediate reference or 
posting. Eliminate delays, 
up-to-date. 


keep cards 


Dexigraph is fast, economical, accu- 
rate. Creates up to 300 records an hour. 
No experience needed. No proofreading. 
Photocopies cost only a few cents each. 


Send today for free folder. Photo 
Records Div., Room 156, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rensaglon Rend 














“Fred ...keep this 


strictly 
confidential!“ 


“I'm mailing you a DiSCopy of this SoundScriber 
recording of our conversation.” 





RETIREMENT INCOME 


HE proverbial “life o’ Riley,’ 

with 24 hours a day spent sleep- 
ing, fishing or just lying in the sun, 
is not the dream-picture to which 
most Americans look forward when 
they reach retirement age. Two out 
of every three of them want to con- 
tinue at some useful work as long 
as they are physically able; nearly 
half look forward to doing some 
kind of community or public service 
work, according to a survey of over 
3,000 policyholder families by 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


“Tf you knew right now that you 
would be financially able to retire 
when you reach age 55 or 60, how 
would you expect to spend your re- 
tirement years ?”’ the company asked. 

Approximately a third—32 per 
cent—of the 3,150 respondents in 
the survey answered that they would 
continue in their present occupations 
just as long as they could do so, 
and would only start living off their 
retirement income when no longer 
able to support themselves and their 
dependents. 


Another 33 per cent of the policy- 
holders responded that they would 
use their retirement income to “ease 
up” a bit in their regular occupation 
and have more free time to devote 
to other activities, such as religious 
and community work, study and 
self-improvement, favorite hobbies, 
etc. Many in this group would shift 
from their present occupation to 
some other line of work or to a 
money-making hobby — farming, 
gardening, raising chickens or 
“fancy” livestock, and operating a 
few tourist cabins were activities 


organizations, nursery schools, and 
child welfare are activities most fre- 
quently mentioned as those to which 
the respondents want to devote time 
and energy. 


The urge to do something for 
other people was expressed in a 
variety of ways, often with consider- 
able intensity: a salesman wants to 
“help deserving poor and work for 
lasting world peace,” a banker would 
do “any civic work that promotes 
the Golden Rule,” one woman would 
“provide entertainment and encour- 
agement for cripples and shut-ins,” 
a railroad agent would “try to make 
the world a better place to live in 
by helping young people,” a machine 
manufacturer would “help friends 
and neighbors beautify their homes 
and gardens,” a forester wants to 
“help people achieve the more abun- 
dant life.” 


Clergymen were the least desirous 
of retiring, of all the various occupa- 
tional groups covered in the survey, 
slightly more than half stating that 
they would not retire as long as 
physically able to continue ; only one 
minister. out of five wanted complete 
leisure upon reaching retirement age. 


Older more deter- 
mined to continue in their jobs after 
age 60 than are the younger ones, 
the report shows—only 28 per cent 
of those now under 40 want to con- 
tinue work beyond retirement age, 
while over 37 per cent of those over 
40 do not want to retire as long as 
they are physically able to continue 
working. 


workers are 


Results of the survey would in- 
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dicate, the report states, that a rather 
modest retirement income would 
meet the future ‘desires of most 
American families, but that the pro- 
gram should be originally planned § ) 
in such a flexible manner that some @ 4 
income will be available at around 
60 years of age, in case of a break- 
down in health by that time; it 
should be deferrable, however, as \ 
much beyond that age as the indi- 
vidual’s health and ambition may 
indicate. The longer the beginning @ &, 
of retirement income payments is 

postponed under such an arrange- a 
ment, the larger the actual income 

that should be available, the report 

points out, A 


SoundScriber’s latest, exc/usive Discopying doubles 
the convenience of telephone recording. Now you 
may exchange confidential information without 
transcribing it... make verbatim live-voice copies 
of your phone calls automatically, by Discopying 
them for personnel concerned. Make as many 
Discopies as you need, retain the original . . send 
a DisCopy to the voice at the other end of the line for 
confirmation. And it’s done right at your desk on 
the SoundScriber that records your daily dictation. 


DisCopying is standard in all SoundScriber re- 
corders . . . at no additional cost. Ask for a demon- 
stration by any of SoundScriber’s 220 national 
Sales and Service outlets or mail the coupon, today! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


The SOUNDS:RIGER CORPORATION, Orpt. BL-7, Naw Haven™4, Conn. 
Send me information on piscopying. 


most frequently mentioned. 


Only the remaining 35 per cent 
felt that they will want complete 
freedom and leisure in their autumn 
years. Fishing and hunting are the 
favorite recreations of the greatest 
number, with gardening, woodwork- 
ing in home workshop, photography, 
and golf coming next in order. 


Almost half—47 per cent—of the 
entire sample group of policyholders 
want time to do some form of public 
or community service, preferably 
with children or teen-agers. Boy 
ADDRESS Scouts, Girl Scouts, YWCA, 
cry. YMCA, boys’ clubs, Big Brother 
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Aetna | 
New Ei 
Masaach 
Penn & 
Uecident 
Connect 
Connect 
Mutual 
United 
Manufac 


Size of Companies Shown Four Ways Company 
Republic National (r).... 
United States Life ...... 
Prresiikty LAG. o66.050600 
Northern Life, Wash. 
Security Life & Trust .... 
Continental Assur. 
Liberty National 
Occidental, California 
United Benefit 
eee eS 
State Farm ..... 

Lincoln National 
Protective Life 
Alliance Life 
Paul Revere Life 
Western LIfe: oc caicicccsccie 
Provident Life & Acc. 
COONEE BUN dnee pan conc sie 
Minnesota Mutual ........ 
Business Men's Assur. 
National Life & Acc. 
Commonwealth 


Companies which are newcomers 
to the $100,000,000 ordinary class 
The companies listed on the op- are: 
posite page are those with $100,000,- 
000 of ordinary in force excluding 
group, which are shown in the 
Flitcraft Compend. Six companies 
crossed the mark during the year 
1947. The group and _ industrial 
rankings are for companies in the 
Compend with a total $50,000,000 of 
group or industrial in force. 


Federal Life, Ill. 
Home, Philadelphia 
Liberty Life, S.C. 
Liberty National 
National Life, Canada 
Republic National 


19.90 
19.44 
18.85 
18.66 
18.56 
18.45 
18.36 
18.30 
17.06 
16.95 
16.93 
16.18 
16.00 
15.54 


eoccccseve London 
Franklir 
National 
America 
Acacia 

Bankers 
Nationa! 
Great-W 
Pacific 

Jeffersor 


Provider 
Equitab 
Western 
Union 
Crown | 
Kansas 
Confede 
Home I 
Canada 
Reliance 


Phoenix 


Additions to the group list are: = 4¢_—- Lincoln National ......... 


Mutual Life, Canada go. 3% Pas Reverelife | 
Pilot Life 


Southwestern Life 


Footnotes, for all tables: g, excludes 
Illinois Life; i, Ordinary and group; n, 
Figures as of end of Fiscal Year October 
31; r, includes reinsurance—Republic Life, 
Oklahoma. 


Each of the following companies 
had a gain of at least 159% in ordi- 
nary insurance in force during 1947. 


Group Ranking as of December 331, 1947 


Busines 


Fidelity 
Califor 


Southw 
Paid-For 
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(incl. revivals 
Company and additions) 
Metropolitan 3 588 6 


Connecticut General 
Occidental, Calif. 
Sun Life, Canada 
Continental Assur. 
General American 
Provident L. A 
London Life, 
Bankers Life, 
Lincoln National 
Northwestern National 


Can. 


California-Western 
Canada _ Life 

Shenandoah 

Confederation, Can. 





"892,856 


Insurance 
Company 
Metropolitan 
Equitable, N. 
Travelers 
Aetna Life 
EE 6 06.K6.arw5.nb- 006005 eucend 
John Hancock 
Connecticut General 
Sun Life, Cana 
Occidental, Calif 
General American 
Continental Assur 
Provident L. 
Shenandoah 
Canada Life . 
Bankers Life, 
Protective Life 
London Life, Can. ii 
Northwestern National 
Great-West, Car 
Lincoln National’ 
Confederation, Can. 
Minnesota Mutual 
California-Western 
Life of Virginia 
Southwestern 
Mutual Life, 
Pilot Life 


56,505,769 


Insurance Gained 
t 


Company 
Metropolitan . 
Equitable, N. 
Travelers 
Aetna Life 
Prudential 
John Hancock ‘ 
Occidental, Calif. 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assur. 
Sun Life, Canada ... 
Provident L. & A. 
General American 
Bankers Life, lowa 
London Life, Can 
Canada _ Life 
Protective Life! .. 
Pilot Life 
Confederation, 
Great- West, 
California-Western 
Lincoln National 
Southwestern. 
Minnesota Mutual 
Life of Virginia 
Mutual Life, Can 
Northwestern National 
Shenandoah . 


9.619 740 
2,598,773 





Industrial Ranking as of December 31. 1947 


Paid-For 
(inel. revivals 
and additions) 


Company 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 
Life of_ Georgia 
John Hancoc 
American National 
National L. ; 
Home Beneficial ...........++++0+ 
Western & Southern 
Life & Casua =-4 
Life of Virgini 
Washington National 

Vash., D. 
National 
Life 


271, "299° 070 
237,429,086 
229'374,493 
117,209,620 
108,803,897 


Knights Life 
No. Carolina Mutual 
Monumental 
Commonwealth 
Equitable, Wash.. D. 
Sun Life. Baltimore 
Texas Prudential 
Boston Motual 
Baltimore Life . 
Home, Philadelphia 
Colonial Life 








Insurance 


Company 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 
John Hancock 
American National 
National L. A. 
Western & Southtrn 
Life of Virginia 
Life of Georgia 
London Life, Can. 
Liberty National 3 
Monumental ,230, 
Peoples, ae 
Home Beneficial 


Liberty Life 
Washin a National 
? e. 


in Force 


3.942. 0 


088, 


232'961.! 


18 

114.7 749, 
ome, Philadelphia 108, 583, 
Boston Mutual ... 044 
Colonial Life 
No. Carolina Mutual 
Texas Prudential 





693,848, 489 
8,439,2 


080 


005.749 
350 
2.786,79% 


474,55 


193 
419 


970 





Insurance Gained 
Amount % 
229,218,772 


Company 
Metropolitan 
National L. 
John Hancock 
American National 
Prudential 
Western & Southern 
Life of Georgia 
Life of Virginia 
Washington National 
Home Beneficial 
London Life, Can. 
Liberty Life 
Knights Life 
Life & Casualty 
Liberty National 
Commonwealth 





oa peone 8 9, 

83,093,166 
75,153,985 
60,987,291 


sife 
Carolina Mutual 


Monumental 
Equitable, " ‘ 
Sun Life, Baltimore 
Boston nae veer 


Prudential 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore Life .. 
Colonial Life 
Peoples, Wash 


Texas 


Best’s Life News 





Securit 
Manha 


Gener: 
South! 
Protex 
Vester 
Mass 
Provid 
Excels 
Colum 
Reser) 
Union 


Indiar 


Lathe 


Atlar 
Mona 





Gained 
% 


Gelnst 
S 3 
) 8 70 
6 3.56 
ob 7.20 
a 0.7 
6 4 
9 10.88 
3 4TT 
Oo 12.33 
Oo 10.40 
2 5.41 
4 10.65 
1 14.24 
ATT 
2 «5.58 
15 8.10 
7 «6.46 
4.95 
i9 1211 
$3 25 
825.69 
74 4.76 
52 St«éG.O 
147.92 
29 «4.73 
664.37 
87 400.12 
05 -0.52 
News 





Ordinary Ranking as of December 31, 1947 


Paid for 


(incl. revivals 


Company 

Prudent a 
tropolitan 

a York Life . 
pauitable, N. Y¥ 
joun Hancock 
Lincoln National .. 
Northwestern Mutual... 
Travelers 
Sun Life, 
Mutual Life, 


tina Life 

fo England —. 
Massachusetts 

Penn Mutual . 
Uccidental, Se 
Connecticut poet. - 
Connecticut General. 
Mutual Benefit 
United Benefit — 
Manufacturers Life 


Life 
Life 


Canada 
N. Y. 


London 
Franklin 
National Life & Acc. 
American National 
Acacia Mutual 

Bankers Life, Iowa .. 
National Life, Vermont 
Great-West Life . 
Pacific Mutual } 
Jefferson Standarc 


Provident Mutual 
Equitable, lowa 
Western & Southern.. 
Union Central 

Crown Life, 

Kansas City Li 
Confederation, Canada. 
Home Life, New York. 
Canada Life 

Reliance Life 


Phoenix Mutual 

State Mutual 

Mutual Life, Canada. . 
Continental Assur. 
Minnesota Mutual 
Life of Virginia 
Guardian Life 
Northwestern National. 
United States Life ... 
Business Men’s Assur. 


Fidelity Mutual 
California Western ° 
Southwestern Life .... 
Great Southern 
State Farm_ Life 
American United 

wife, Can. 
Yo. American, Can 
Security Life & Trust. 
Ohio National .. 


Gulf Life .... 
Pan-American 


Republic Nat'l 
ife & Casual 
Mutual Trust 
Momimental 





Commonwealth Life. . 


Liberty National 
Berkshire Life 

Paul Revere /_ a). 
Bankers Life 
Northern Life 


Mutual 
Manhattan Life 


General American 
Southland Life 
Protective Life 

este m Life 

ass. Savings Bks. 
Provident. Life & 
Excelsior Life, Can. 
Columbian National... 
Reserve Loan Life (i). 
Union Mutual . 


Indianapolis Life 
Central Life, Iowa “(g) 
Ohio State Life 
Guarantee Mutuai eee 
Amicable 
Equitable Life, D. 
Columbus Mutual . 
Continental American. 
Liberty Life, 8. ©. 
Lutheran Mutual 
Atlantic 

Monarch Lite 
Centra} Li 
|g and Mutual 


L 

Allianc +. Life® 
West Coast Life’ 
ankers National 
Rational, Canada .... 
No, American, Ill. "::: 
Standard I Oo 
Federal Lifes’ 1. 
American Mutual 
Volunteer State 
grensndoab Life 

ome Li 
mar Life 
Old Line Life” 


July 1, 1948 


and additions) 


733,216,915 
626,428,225 
494,638,179 
375,976,302 
346,377,901 
834,300,466 


324,873,511 
$01,323,247 
281,482,133 
273,626,959 
258,500,371 
2 27 303, ot 


ai1, ty joa 
200,623,521 
159,069,297 


56,041,079 


134. 195, 170 
122,162,942 
120,823,611 


ret hears 
118,235,71 

117,007, is 
116,161,918 
14,742,123 


259 
104,192,669 


103,631,702 
103,170,9 


74,190,060 
73.620,954 


59.946. 126 
580.848 
58,646,593 


56,278,905 
54,940,714 
49,894,068 
48,946,047 


43,632,275 


43,376,907 
39,316,127 


35,034,611 
34.047.409 
33,820,794 


33,424,857 


29 986, 901 
29,651,115 
28,889,906 
28,519,470 


28,420,730 


22,676,445 


22,007,219 
21,996,306 
21,525,406 
21, 27 73, 718 
21,251,876 

21,180,823 
21,041,554 
20,934,084 
18,631,983 
18,276,983 
17,451,608 
16,488,726 
16,303, 137 


13,540, 010 


Company 
Metropustan 
rrudeutal .... 
sew iLorKk Lite 
hquitapie, N.Y. 
Nourtuwesteru Mutual. . 
donu hancock 
Siuvual Lue, N. 
‘sravelers 
Sun Lite, 
Lincoln 


Canada 
Nationai 


Massachusetts Mutual. 
Mutual bebetit 
feuu Mutual .. 
Avuia ide . 

New Bugiand tual, 
Counmecuvul Abucual 
(onmecticul General .. 
Union Central 
Provident Aiutual 
SHankers Lie, sowa . 


Manufacturers Life 
Uccidental, Caluurnia. 
Phoenix Mutual 
tuquitable, Lowa 
iwndon = Life 
Nauonal Lite, 
Canada Lite 
Great-West Lite 
Mutual Lite, Canada.. 
State Mutual 


Pucific Mutual (i) 
Retuance Lite 
Western & Southern 
cacia Mutual 
Jefferson Standard 
Guardian Life 
home Life, New York. 
Kansas City Life ... 
National Life & Acc. 
Contederation, Can. . 


United Benefit 
Northwestern eetenel 
Southwestern Lite . 
American National. 
Fidelity Mutual 
Crown Lite, Canada.. 
Franklin Life 

late of 2 
imperial Lite, Canada. 
Continental Assurance. 


Vermont 


Minnesota Mutual 
No. American, Can. 
Great Southern 
American United 
California Western 
General American 
VUhio National 
Mutual Trust 
Country Life 
Dominion Life, Can. 


Berkshire Life 
Pan-American 

Mass. Savings Bks. 
Business Men's ° 
Columbian National... 
State Warm Life 
Central Life, lowa 
Monumental 
Guarantee Mutual 
Southland Life 


Life & Casualty 
Washington National. 
Bankers Life, Neb. 
Columbus Mutual 
State Life 
Continental American. 
Excelsior Life, Can. 
‘arm Bureau Life 
United States Life 
Gulf Life 


Commonwealth Life 
Manhattan Life 
Indianapolis Life 
Security Mutual 
Beneficial Life 
Atlantic Life 
Midland Mutual 
Uhio State Li 
Pilot Life 


Paul Revere Life 
Union Mutua 

Security Life & Trust 
Lutheran Mutual 

West Coast Life 


fe 
Protective Life 
Volunteer State 
Reserve Loan Life (i) 


Bankers National 


Mon 
Central ‘Life, 
American Mutual 


iberty National 
Equitable Lif fe, 

Nid Line Lif 

Republic Nat'l Life tr) 
North American, Il. 


“ederal | 
Aberty Life, 8. ©.” 





er 


Insurance 
an Puce 
18,7345,894,976 


- 40,192,958, 514 
+ ¥,¥b0,004,014 
+ 6,006,007,112 


2, 400,507 ,2¥L 
0,¥02, 550,124 


+ 4,115,862, 550 


0,014, (02,089 


+ 3,004, 205,405 
- 2,080,000, 529 


2,602,535, 690 
2,03v, 200,009 


+ 2,080, 94s, 422 
° 2,vUU, 418,004 


4 vaD.vad 
4,044,040, 115 
4,300,000, 00/ 


- 1,204,d1¥,241 
- LWyi, 460,404 


- 1,005, 524, 444 
wt 


¥2y,U94,959 
YiU, 144,455 
B¥d, 520, 206 
817,294,737 
864,920,540 


846, 419,794 


730, 138, 031 
690,542,114 
662,716,176 
643,837,280 
600,918,962 
578,043,533 
559,799,771 
557,711,767 

507,632,479 
501,434,986 
439,037,498 
436,680,380 
416,521,772 


411,364,975 
42, u58, v4l 


325,789, 
324. 976,350 


323,880,021 
304,649,968 
295.1 193, 454 


5, 24 
198,831,126 
198,731,389 
197,962,653 


197,605,015 
93 


177, 315,006 


172,604,683 
164,879,145 
159,110,577 
153,176,253 
151,436,851 


086 
136, 496,156 
134,261,580 


133,462,902 
128,723,445 
127,600,050 
120,750,814 
120,006,380 
119,923,813 
119,604,484 
118,862,438 
117,500,073 
117,092,144 


116,580,953 


101,239,894 | 


SeCOneveren= 


SeQnvevren= 


Company 
Prudenuai 
Metropoitan ...... 
equitable, N. Y. 
New York Life 


Northwestern Mutual 
England Mutual 

Sun Lite, Canada 

Massachusetts Mutual 


Mutual Lite, 

venn Mutual 
Uccidental, California 
Connectucut Mutual 
‘Araveiers 

Mutual Benetit 
Connecticut General 
Manutacturers Lue 
Aewa Lile 

London Lite 


United Benefit 
Natuonal Lite, 
Franklin Lite 
National Lue & Accident 
Acacia Mutual 
Great-West Lite 

ankers Life, 

hquitable, F 

Home Lite, New York 
Jefferson Standard 


Continental Assurance 
late Mutual 
a.utual Lise, 

crown Lue, Canada 
Western & Southern 
Phvenix Mutual 
Canaga Lite 
#rovident Mutual 
Meliance Laie 
Contederation, 


Vermont 


Canada 


Vacitic Mutual (i) 
dransas City Lue 
awencan National 
Muunesota Mutual 
Guardian Lue 

tmon Central 
Northwestern National 
Lite of Virgina . 
ridelity Mutual 
Southwestern Life 


United States Life .. 
imperial Lue, Canada . 
No. merican, Canada 
Mepuplic National (r) 
State Farm Lit 
Country Life 

Business Men's Assur. 
Calittornia Western 
Unio National 

Great Southern 


Pan-American 
Farm Sureau Life 
Mutual ‘rust 
Dominion Lite, 
Security Lite & 
Monumental 
Commonwealth Li 
Paul Kevere Life (i)” 
Berksh: Life 

Gul Lite 


Mass. Savings Banks oe 
Bankers Life, Nebra: ° 
American i 


‘tre st. 


Manhattan aed 
Western Life 
Central Lite, 
sife sualty 
Union Mutual 


Liberty National 
Beneticial Lite 

Lutheran 7: 
Northern fe 
Indianapolie Life 
*rovident Life & Acc. 
Washington National ° 
Excelsior Life, Canada .. 
Pilot Life 





Columbus Mutual 
Southland Life 

Equitable Life, 

Monarch, Canad 
Continental American |). 
Columbian National 
Reserve Loan Life (i) 
General American 
Midland Mutual .... 
Central Life, Ill. 


Fiational panade 
uiberty i dale 


Shenandoah Life .. 
State Life 
Illinois Bankers 


Insurance 7 


Amount 
1, 264,580,077 


oe 1,167,880, 287 


537,162,698 
520,246,199 
452,972,903 


173,083,949 
165,239,635 
164,y0U,071 
los, 41y,910 
157,190,823 
dy, 8¥u,041 
lil, oy, Ys 


112, $68,578 
111,688,075 
110,800,496 


102,104,263 
luvv, 344,218 
92,082,982 
Sin4 40,212 
8Y,770,1¥Z 
82,907 ,Y8S 
$1,462,748 
76,634,101 
79,954,860 
75,319,917 
72,668,754 
42,410,830 
44,024,104 
1U,403,440 
TU,o24 ,vud 
61,400,010 
64.2 poe 
65,505,409 
63, 1zy,s¥l 
63,091,712 


60,491,041 
51,020,027 
57,Vo¥, Usd 
56,7902, 5u8 
56,364,107 
49,577, yu4 
4y,1i1,4ul 
43,682,954 
48,002,626 
45,454,598 


45,054,895 
43,820,183 
40,508,064 
40,520,859 
SY, YY6, SYS 
3,511,804 
$Y, 438,139 
S38, SY, 834 
$4,012,194 
32,596,054 
32, 451, 305 


24,754,574 
24,437,962 
23,641,804 
21,609,215 
21,308,014 


19,377,832 
19,352,064 
ly, vus, 695 


7 2 ro 4 


16,822,308 


15,695,537 
15,390,110 
15,104,062 
14, og 495 

508 


13,570,883 
13,529,089 
12,486,433 


11,829,303 


~ 


| al al 
CPEslee ASenKSS ess 
r . = = < 


~ 
oe 


~ 
« 


- 


~ 


RECEKSEEN SEIN S 


= 


Fest 


iso meme on 
ESasrSe 


21 
2.55 


Company 
Metropolitan 
vrudential 
Equitable, 

New York 

John Hancock 
Northwestern putyal.. 
Mutual Lite, N. 
‘Travelers 

Sun Life, Canada 
Aetna Life 


Massachusetts 
Venn Mutual 
Mutual Benefit 
New England Mutual. 
Connecticut Mutual 
Connecticut General .. 
Union Central 
Provident. Mutual ° 
Phoenix Mutual ...... 
Bankers Lite, lowa... 


Canada Life 

National Lite, Vermont 
Western & Southern.. 
Manutacturers Lite 
seateatte, lowa 
wvacitic Mutual (i). 
Lincoln National 
State Mutual 

Mutual Lite, 
Great-West Lite 


Life, Canada. 
sale & cc. 


Mutual. 


London 
National 
uaidlan 
AMeLanuce 
American National 
Contederation, Can, 
riueaty Muuial 

Late ot Virginia 
vemterson Standard .. 
Kansas City Lite 


Home Life, N. Y. 
Uceidental, California. 
Acacia Mutual 
General American 
Southwestern Life ... 
Northwestern National. 
imperml Lite, Canada 
No. American, Canada 
rranklin Lite cove 
Berkshire Life 


Continental Assurance. 
Crown Lite, Canada... 
Minnesota Mutual 
Caluornia-W estern 
Mutual Trust 

Uhio National 

Great Southern ° 
Washington National. 
Monumental 
Central Life, 


Pan-American 

United Benefit ..... 
Life & Casualty .... 
American United ..... 
Dominion Late, Can. 
} oe National .. 
State Lit 

Columbus ® Mutual 
Mass. Savings Banks. 
Business Men's Assur, 


Southland Life 
Pilot Lite 
Midland Mutual . 
Continental American. 
7% Life, Neb. 


lowa .. 


Liberty National ..... 
Indianapolis Life ... 
Guarantee Mutual 
Atlantic Lite 
Commonwealth Life 


Security Mutual .... 
Manhattan Life 

Union Mutual ... 
Uhio State Life ... 
Gult Life 

Provident Life & Acc. 
Excelsior Life, Canada 
Paul Revere Life ..... 
Northern Life 
Country Life 


West Coast Life 
Volunteer State 
Equitable Life, 
American Mutual 


cia 
Home, 
Lamar 


Central Life, Il. 
Illinois Bankers 
Western Life . 
Lutheran Mutua 
Monarch, Canada 
United States Life 
year Life, 


al Lif 
Philadelphia 
ife .... 


State Farm Life 


Shenandoah Life 
Bankers National 
Protective Life 

ue. American, TL 


Republic National .. 


Adulte’ 


425,739,095 


367,448,770 
366,761,099 
358,592,664 
358,121,439 
349,883,688 
342, Suz, 794 


304,673,093 
269, 554, 428 


223, 

215,774, 307 
206,395,229 
202,692,566 
199,857,236 
195, 896, 203 


194,210,234 
185,181,712 
176,506,265 
162,018,684 
160, 362, 128 


107.823 
103, 909. 118 


102,611,712 
102,000,412 
94,449,804 
94,098,900 


84,525,922 


84,123,669 
83,515,351 
$2,115,791 
79,549,520 
78,386,060 
77,824,381 
69,000, 783 


64,264,090 
61,340, 143 






40,743,317 
39,408, 857 
38,514, on 
36,789,789 
35,358,933 
35,058,847 
34,287,515 
33,968, Hs 5 
33,418 

31,913, 70 


31,655,402 


24,484,914 


23,800,088 
23,201,442 


19;739,745 

18,959,331 
17,217,414 
17,178,485 
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ANNUITIES 


Rankings of 1947 Results 

Those companies are included 
which are shown in the Flitcraft 
Compend provided they had $1,000,- 
000 of individual annuities in force in 
the case of the individual table, or 
$100,000 of business in force for the 
group annuity table. The business 
in force given is the total income per 
year, both immediate and deferred, 
which is payable to amnnuitants. 
Listed below are those companies 
which reported a gain of 10 per cent 














































































































Business 
Company in Force 

EE n Faien knoendineicsabes.sou 117,504,381 
CE Ms. We os dceman cede ends 99,076,914 
CN Cthands:tecdactvtatveneee 67,873,140 
Pe SE, MOOR cvccinsccssscscece 5,441,333 
SS Rae 741,866 
SE EIA, 0.9 6 ov ncns vis eciciecces 27,381,814 
Connecticut Gen’) ..........cceeee 13,002,757 
¢ — ape BRED in cccecccereviviccs 8,091,784 
ES Dida niots > bowen tc<'e bkause 6,441,676 
Great-We CE ita ia cokiton Gates 5,863,011 
rere 4,289,740 
RD Ms CRIB. sa cceccccesecccce 5.oee ons 2 
OM See eee 2, 
Occidental, Calif. ..............+-. 2008, ‘348 
ON Oe eee 1,166,305 
No. Amserican, Can. .....6....0006 844, 105 
CC aaa 5, 


Western & Southern 
Oo I rere 
Bankers Life, lowa 

Continental Assur. 
Northern Life, Can. 
MEE wack senchsy sacdees<0 
Minnesota Mutual 







































105,049 
















































Business 

Company in Force 
EL AEIINS. s't a ciges.ont bisiece 136,470,345 
UM MERMOROIR -caciccs’ iv cn vesas cos 47,404,489 
Oe ee eer 43,358,139 
Zemenees Tee, & Amn. ......2..0% 37,294,699 
eae are 20,298,863 
TD re 19,428,504 
SE EE Seo kecbaccdeceseces oss 19,315,316 
Prudential 17,280,909 
StU since ees ecdsecewestess 17,009,349 
eS Oe ® eS 16,999,640 
New England Mut. .............. 15,270,966 
DE cb ac su cceccateesns 13,202,561 
OT SS aa 13,167,867 
Northwestern Mut. .............055 13,085,840 
COMMBEECRE GEM. cc scccccccccccnce 11,720,91 
|S are 11,679,325 
PTD OEE 10,967,938 
SEE, SED Gin dcscnccccosescacese 10,279,105 
PUREE. TEMOORR ccceccscccvccscces 9,552,467 
OT ER yrs 9,003,69: 
SENG SOMR - chs sccccvcacvens 8,794,588 
Southwestern Life (a) ..........+- 8,555,794 
joan ap COd000b 00 seco snsces 8,258,802 
Metro MAAR e pie caweeetbion 6,735,842 
Provident RE gonna cane cccnad 5,673,533 
BONED TERMED weccccccccccccccces 5,433,355 
Lincoln National ...........-...+- 4,833,402 
Mente penned Soap 4,606, 19 

SELES beeswdehtlens 4,390, 5% 

SEER 5 veraringsscceccdsbeastness 4,151,3! 
Dameity Mutual ......ccccccccces 3,478,064 
eer ree 3,323,950 
Imperial ENTS a cb amalcgcaw hens 3,298,093 
No. American, Can. .............. 3,144,042 
WURMNE BANC enc cccvcccscsccsocce 3,063,917 
Nat’l Life & Acc 3,027,863 
American Nat’ 2,818,522 
OS rere 2,792,152 
Crown Life ...... 2,653,944 
Mutual, Canada . 2,350,980 
ME re Fee iie san ocueeveassa 2,242,634 
Bankers ide, ED ceotesscccsabsape 2,210,722 
Guardian LATS ....cccccsccccccccses 1,971,926 
Kansas City BD -ccqatenvesecoween 1,833,753 
SE SURED cc cosccsceccccncess 1,756,697 
(ESD SS Pee Serr rere 1,652,245 
BMinmesota Mat. .......ccccccccces 1,610,635 
Continental Assur. .............++- 1,598,095 
Mass. Sav. Banks (g) ...........- 1,547,918 
Jefferson Standard ..............- 1,531,244 
American United ..........-.-++05 1,528,254 
Continental Amer. ..............++ 1,490,634 
PAN AMOPICRN. . 0.02050 cccccccscccses 1,480,853 
EAE GE VEER. cecccccvccrccccces 1,371,439 
Manhattan Life senbeenerals sibheten 1,292,221 
Business SS er Sr ees 1,245,871 
General American .........-.+++++ 1,219,287 
Midland Mutual 1,157,447 
Reliance Life 1,088,522 
Columbus Mutual 1,007,857 


(a) Includes group annuities. 
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SAbON—SCAVNSVSEON= 


SUNEBSaTaaRan=s 


SRUHSARAN—SOBNAUSWN= 


8s 


60 
(g) Figures as of October 31, 





or more of individual annuity busi- 


ness in force: 


. Southwestern Life (a) 
. American National ...... 
Jefferson Standard ..... 
. United Benefit Life .... 
. General American ...... 23.37 
, ramen Late 6a ciiccces 23.25 
Business Men’s Assur. ... 19.54 
. National Life & Acc. .... 16.58 
9, Great-West Life ........ 14.82 
10. Crown, Canada ......... 12.54 
11. Manufacturers .......... 10.84 


30.87 
. 29.98 
25.82 


The following companies were 
or more gain in 


credited with 20% 
group annuity business in force: 





Business 

Company Written 
I, eh cAR es bes ecndss au uacde 3. 485,697 
Mh Ms sedayes ccsascnen : 
ee TE aaa 080 
Sun Life, Canada ped Cokt k's hana 1644-183 
Mutual Life, Can. ............ 1,345,057 
London Life, Can. ........... 998,217 
EE Benes de cc cnn hence Woraes 644,058 
Lr eae 386,531 
Confederation Life ......22222! 341,134 
I 6.6 6.65 Rae. gn00n'e3454.0% 324,072 
OS Rae 321,290 
Connecticut Gen'l ... 219,372 
io,  ” “eR eeee 214,243 
SRE, EINE, Socevdcseceraces 183,961 
PEED. ccheccececscci pases B 
No. American, Can. .............. 
RG RN 
Northern Dafoe, Cam. ......sccccee 
Continental Assur. ............... 
Minnesota Mutual 


EE ania ce Wsehce nn dne sade 
Oo Sree eee 
Western & Southern 
Bankers Life, Iowa 















































Business 
Company Written 
PE EER occ cbseccebcasenie de 8,449,527 
OG i, SaaS 3.745,165 
Tents 2Oe, Se AMM. 2. cccccccss 3,342,507 
Southwestern Life (a) ........... 3,260,270 
TEE EE nos coevssciceesgs 2,568,850 
Sun Life, Canada ..... : 2,225,694 
Northwestern Mut 2,073,584 
Mass. Mutual 1,470,461 
Manufacturers _| 1,393,225 
New England Mut. 1,290,090 
United enefit . 1,240,124 
Phoenix Mutual . 1,194,! 
Equitable, Iowa ; 


Canada Life . 
Connecticut. Mt 
American Nat'l 
Penn Mutual 
a weg aeae 
Nat'l Life & 

Connecticut 
National, Vt. 
Actna Life ... 
Confederation Life 
Crown Life .. 

Franklin Life 
Travelers ...... 
Union Central 
















~ 














Mutual Benefit ‘ 
Jefferson Standard 
Fidelity Mutual 
Pacific Mutual 
Occidental, Calif. 
General American 
Berkshire Life 
No. American, 
Business Men’s 
State Mutual .... 
Bankers Life, Tow: 
Provident Mutual 
Continental Assur. 
utual, Canada 
Metropolitan ... 
Continental Am 
New York oa @ 
Pan- America’ 
Midland ‘Mutual 


Can 


Reliance Life .. 
fe of Virginia 
Columbus Mutual 





Kansas City Life 
American United 
Ohio National ... 
Guardian Life 
Mass. Sav. Banks (g) 


‘1947. 





44.27% 





1. Massachusetts Mut. ....457.0 
2. Great West Life ...... .. 68.53 
3. Manufacturers ..... We ataa’ OZ 
ol ee 58.13 
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IE PROTECTIQN 


THE CRUCIAL YEARS OF THEIR LIVES 














1968 





To a great many of your prospects and clients, the twenty year 


span between 1948 and 1968 will be the most crucial of their lives. 


Homes will be bought, the family will grow and grow up. Unques- 


tionably, the income brought in by“the head of the family will be 


more important in those twenty years than at any other time. 


Many men probably feel that during this period they are unable 


to afford the insurance protection the family should have. Many of 


them would like to know about The Travelers Triple Protection 


Plan which pays the beneficiary three times the face value of the 


policy if the insured dies during the next twenty years. 


Ask any TRAVELERS life office for complete information on the 


Triple Protection plan. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 














MILLION DOLLAR POLICY 


The author, a general agent for Washington National at Little Rock, 


Arkansas, herein relates the steps taken in the sale of this “dream” 


policy on one man’s life. 


HAVE always contended that a 

sound sale in life insurance begins 

with a sound idea. That is why a 
squib in a recent Sunday morning 
paper caught my eye and kindled 
my imagination. 

The news simply stated that Dr. 
George Benson, president of Hard- 
ing College in Searcy, Arkansas, was 
launching a national drive to raise 
$1,500,000 for an expansion pro- 
gram. 

And that is when the lightning 
struck! I knew the details.of Dr. 
Benson’s work quite well. He is na- 
tionally famous as a speaker and 
champion of free enterprise. His 
small Christian college in the small 
county seat town of Searcy is spread- 
ing a militant message for capitalism 
and the American way of life to more 
than 25 million Americans every 
week in an amazing “shoestring” job 
of mass education. 

His weekly column is published in 
more than half the weekly news- 
papers of the country. A monthly 
news letter is sent out to 40,000 sub- 
scribers interested in Dr. Benson's 
views on national affairs. 

A 15-minute radio transcription 
called “The Land of the Free” is 
produced with professional talent for 
157 stations in 43 states. 

The first of a series of four ani- 
mated colored cartoon films which 
was produced in Hollywood is sched- 
uled for release through Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer to 10,000 theaters 
reaching an estimated audience of 
35,000,000 people. 

Dr. Benson, himself, averages two 
addresses a week during the year 
before the top audiences in the coun- 
try." Among the most popular of 
these talks are : “America in the Val- 
ley of Decision,” “The Cure for 
Communism—A Return to God,” 
“The American Way,” and “Private 
or Public Enterprise in Post-War 
America— Which ?” 
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by JOHN H. GREENE 


Knowing these details and many 
others, I resolved to insure Dr. Ben- 
son’s life for $1,000,000! 

Being a firm believer in action, 
once a decision is made, I called Dr. 
Benson on the telephone at once and 
asked for an appointment the fol- 
lowing week. 

I was not surprised when he told 
me that he was on a lecture tour 
which took him across the nation 
every day except Sunday. He stated 
that Sunday would, therefore, be the 
only day I could see him. So we 
made a date for 3:00 p.m., that day. 


In his office, I came to the point 
immediately. “Dr. Benson,” I said, 
“my mission is to insure your life for 
$1,000,000 for the simple reason that 
you are the only man in the nation 
who can and would do the job you 
have undertaken for Harding Col- 
lege. Have you ever considered this 
fact before?” 

He replied that he had but that 
nothing had been done. 

“Dr. Benson,” I continued, “this 
is a serious matter. And I can well 
appreciate the fact that you would 
probably be a bit hesitant to bring it 


before your board of directors, 
Therefore, I would be delighted to 
take the responsibility for this plan 
and would be most happy to make 
my presentation before your board. 
Is this agreeable with you?” 

He stated that it would not be 
necessary to go before the entire 
board. He suggested quite naturally 
that I go to New Orleans to see Mr. 
Clifton L. Ganus, Chairman, Board 
of Trustees. Also, that I call on 
other trustees in Memphis and 
Dallas. 

“Before I go to see these men,” | 
replied, “I believe we should know 
first if you are insurable. I suggest 
that we put through an application 
for $100,000 as the first step.” 

This step was taken. And _ nat- 
urally, I had to arrange to have an 
electrocardiogram run on his heart. 
The report on this examination was 
favorable. I returned on a Sunday 
to Searcy to discuss the next step | 
would take. 

When I arrived in Searcy, Dr. 
Benson stated that he was in confer- 
ence with Mr. Ganus and would be 
tied up for several hours. He told 
me, however, that Mr. Ganus was 
one of the three men he had men- 
tioned and that he would see me at 
9:00 p.m. at the hotel. 

Thus began a six-hour wait in my 
room at the hotel which ended at 
midnight with no word from Mr. 
Ganus. Feéling somewhat let down, 
I undressed and went to bed. As | 
was dozing off to sleep I was aroused 
suddenly by the jangling of my bed- 
side phone. When I picked it up to 
answer, the clerk stated that Mr. 
Ganus would see me in the lobby. 

I told the clerk that I had gone to 
bed and that I would see Mr. Ganus 
in the morning at nine o’clock. 

To this Mr. Ganus replied that he 
would be most happy to see me at 
once and suggested that he come im 
mediately to my room. Naturally, | 
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could read between the lines and so 
I received Mr. Ganus in my room in 
my dressing gown. 

Apparently Dr. Benson had told 
him the details of the plan, for almost 
at once Mr. Ganus stated that he 
didn’t believe in giving so much in- 
surance to any one agent. In fact, 
he suggested that the policy be dis- 
tributed to several friends of his. 

At this point, I made a bold state- 
ment. 

“Mr. Ganus, I have been in the in- 
surance business 24 years. My ex- 
perience has taught me that what you 
suggest is neither practical nor con- 
venient. The mechanics alone on 
such a policy would be a long drawn 
out affair which would probably end 
up by defeating the purpose for 
which it is intended. Because of Dr. 
Benson’s far-flung speaking engage- 
ments, the problem of having the 
necessary medical examinations 
alone would be tremendous. 

“Therefore, Mr. Ganus, I suggest 
that you take into your confidence 
your most trusted friend in the life 
insurance business and ask that he 
handle this million dollar policy for 
you!” 

As I had hoped, Mr. Ganus saw 
the logic of my reasoning. He smiled 
and said he would do business with 
me. He did, however, indicate that 
he would have to take the matter up 
with his associates. He would give 
me his final decision the following 
morning. And so we parted for the 
night. Or rather, what was left of it. 


Amazing Part 


Now we come to the amazing part 
of this sale. 

I crawled back into the bed feeling 
that my battle was half won. Sleep 
was indeed sweet. 

Again, however, my phone awak- 
ened me with a start and I instantly 
thought that something must be 
wrong at home. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I heard Mr. Ganus at the 
other end of the line saying : 

“Mr. Greene, we have discussed 
your proposition and I thought you 
would sleep better if I told you that 
we will take the policy and give you 
a check for the first annual premium 
in the morning !” 

Imagine my surprise!. And he 
thought he would make me sleep 
better ! 
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From that point forward, this sale 
became almost routine except that I 
personally took this application for a 
million-dollar policy to the home of- 
fice. - 

You can well imagine the surprise. 
And you can also imagine the check- 
ing and re-checking of Dr. Benson as 
a risk. Well, to make a long story 
short, I had to catch Dr. Benson on 
tour in Ohio to get another cardio- 
gram. 

Finally, came the delivery of this 
policy. 

This in itself was unique. 


It so happened that I received the 
policy on the same day that Searcy 
was celebrating Freedom Day. A 
crowd of several thousand gathered 
with the aid of three large bands to 
celebrate the Searcy Citizen—local 
newspaper—winning a state award 
for having contributed the most to 
the community’s progress. 

Amid flashing news bulbs and 
such celebrities as Drew Pearson, my 
million-dollar policy was delivered to 
Dr. Benson. 

Yes, I believe in a sound idea be- 
hind every insurance sale. 
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INVEST IN PRESTIGE 


HE first thing, and the hardest 
Tio of all, that I had to decide 

toward the end of the war, while 
I was still in service, was what kind 
of work I was going to take up when 
I was finally awarded “the special 
order of the ruptured duck.” 

Prior to entry into the service, I 
had had some life insurance experi- 
ence. Some of it had been good and 
some of it had been bad, so for three 
or four months I toyed with the idea 
of going into the advertising busi- 
ness. Finally one night my wife and 
I discussed the problem thoroughly. 
We decided that I had better stop 
kidding myself—that life insurance 
was in my blood, and no matter what 
else happened, I was going to take 
another try at selling life insurance. 


An Early Start 


Therefore I started studying for 
my C.L.U. while still in service. 
Shortly after arriving at this de- 
cision, I was transferred to Welch 
Convalescent Hospital in Daytona 
Beach to serve as a vocational coun- 
selor. When the head of our branch 
discovered that I knew something 
about life insurance, he immediately 
put me in charge of the counseling 
on N.S.L.I. for the entire post. In 
addition to doing that work, the 
Army also gave me a 15-minute 
broadcast over the local radio sta- 
tion which lasted for three months. 
Needless to say, this program was 
devoted mainly to the discussion of 
both Government and civilian life in- 
surance. In other words, prior to 
my discharge, I had already started 
building prestige in Daytona Beach. 

When I was finally discharged, 
why did I select Daytona Beach? 
It was just a small town compared 
to New York City and suburbs 
where I had spent my previous life. 
But, while in the Army, I decided 
there was a definite way in which I 
wanted to spend my life if I ever 
got out of the war alive. I wanted 
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by GEORGE W. LUBKE, JR. 
The Mutual Benefit Life, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


to live in a city that was small, where 
I could know my neighbors. I 
wanted to live in a place where the 
climate was livable twelve months 
of the year and where there was 
plenty of freedom for golf, tennis, 
and fishing. I wanted to walk to 
the office—no more commuting for 
me! I had long since decided that 
I did not want to be a $1,000,000 
producer, I just wanted to write 
enough business to live a comfort- 
able life for myself and my family 
and to know security. 


I decided upon the way I wanted 
to set up my business and upon the 
basis on which I wanted to run it. 
It was to be completely “profes- 
sional.” Also, a business in which 
I could feel that I was adding some- 
thing for the community—not just 
going around making sales for the 
sake of a dollar. After much dis- 
cussion with Bob Rhodes, general 
agent at Jacksonville, I had deter- 
mined I was going to open up at my 
own expense, a district office—an 
office that would be one, that would 
add prestige to anyone in the ite 
insurance business. 

With this thought in mind | 
rushed off to the Analagraph school 
for the second time, in July of ’46— 
having formerly been to the Anala- 
graph school in 1940. I arrived back 
in Daytona Beach the latter part of 
August and began setting things up 
for the proposed district office. I 
managed through war surplus to 
arrange for the furniture for the 
office. By buying little extra things, 
such as hunting prints for the walls, 
a rug on the floor, and a beautiful 
pair of drapes, I created the desired 
atmosphere. I was very fortunate 
in getting an excellent location on 
the main street in town. 

I had already “discovered” Day- 
tona Beach as the place I wanted to 


be my home. Now it was time for 
Daytona Beach to discover me. 

| had a formal reception and in- 
vited all the leading people in the 
city to the open house. Bill Thur- 
man, Newark general agent, was in 
Florida at the time and he made a 
special effort to be present for the 
opening. By using the Chamber of 
Commerce addressograph, I was able 
to send opening announcements to- 
gether with the invitations to the 
reception, to all the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With the help of the Chamber of 
Commerce, I obtained a list of fifty 
of the most prominent men in the 
city. These men | personally called 
on and invited to the reception. I 
never received a more pleasant re- 
ception from any group of men as 
when I related to them—as I invited 
them to come to the reception—the 
type of business I was in. 


Nucleus of Prospects 


One of the biggest men in town 
took a distinct interest in my work 
and on the “invitation” visit turned 
over all his policies to me! These 
later resulted in a very nice sale. 
Since then he has been one of my 
staunchest backers and a most valu- 
able center of influence. There were 
also press releases about the open- 
ing and Bill Thurman’s visit. About 
100 guests arrived for the reception, 
which was held in an adjoining office 
and handled by a local caterer. The 
service and refreshments were of the 
best and there was no doubt that my 
guests were impressed with the en- 
tire affair. 

The people who turned up for 
the reception started me out with a 
nucleus of prospects and centers of 
influence to work from. 

The next important thing was to 
make myself known in the com- 
munity so that people would know 
who I was when I called on them. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Invest in Prestige—Continued 


In a small city people are more likely 
to do business with someone they 
know. Therefore, I mapped out 
various organizations that would not 
only give me personal satisfaction, 
but would be of assistance, prestige- 
wise. 

I became active with the Boy 
Scouts, by becoming a scout master. 
In the Presbyterian Church I have 
become a deacon, treasurer of the 
Church Corporation, and president 
of the Young Adults Group. I was 
offered a bid in the Kiwanis Club 
and have become active there as 
chairman of the program committee 
for underprivileged children. The 
Community Chest asked me to serve 
on the Board of Directors. The Red 
Cross invited me to become district 
chairman. These are only a few, and 
even though it cut into my time, I 
made excellent contacts. Being a 
veteran, I became active in veterans’ 
organizations, mainly the Disabled 
American Veterans, of which I am 
now treasurer for the State of Flor- 
ida. One of the most important 
organizations in which I became ac- 
tive was the Chamber of Commerce, 
where I worked on the membership 
committee. Through work on this 
committee I have welcomed many 
new businessmen into town for the 
Chamber of Commerce—and even- 


tually for George Lubke. Most im- 
portant of all, I have been able to get 
in with a more established group of 
men and most of my business is done 
with men from age 35 to 55. 


From Scratch 


In coming out of the Army into 
a new part of the country and know- 
ing only a mere handful of people, 
I had to really start from scratch. 
My manager and advisor was ninety 
miles away, so there was only one 
way to find out things—and that 
was to look them up myself. I made 
mistakes, but learned more in one 
year by having to dig up and find 
things for myself than I had learned 
in three previous years in the busi- 
ness. It is much too easy to ask 
the supervisor or general agent for 
the answers! In building a library 
forget them. When you buy all 
your own books and make your own 
library and dig out the answers to 
your own problems—you remember 
the answers. In building a library 
the following services and publica- 
tions have been most helpful to me: 

The Diamond Life Bulletins ; The 
Journal of the American Society of 
Life Underwriters; Best’s; Trusts 
and Estates; Research Institute of 
America and Life Association News. 

One of the most important things 
in operating your own district office 
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is the arrangement of your own time. 
You must realize that you're work- 
ing for a living just as on a salary 
job, except that instead of working 
eight hours a day you have to work 
twelve or fourteen to attain the goal 
you have set. Generally, I arrange 
my entire week’s work on Monday 
mornings, so that I know where | 
am going to be each day of the week 
and what I am going to do each 
hour of the day. 


Projects 


My day starts by arriving at the 
office at 8:30. Between 8:30 and 
9:00 I usually go over plans for 
that day and arrange them more 
carefully. The balance of. the day 
is made up of working out Anala- 
graph plans, estate plans, and busi- 
ness insurance deals as well as call- 
ing on prospects and having them 
call on me at my office by appoint- 
ment. Between 5:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
I study for my C.L.U. examinations 
and read various publications. 

One of the strongest points in 
building prestige has been the fact 
that many of my clients come to my 
office to see me. There I can discuss 
their various cases under much more 
favorable conditions than in their 
own offices or homes. In most of 
my cases I have to go out to take 
an Analagraph picture or estate plan, 
but in a majority of cases the presen- 
tation is made in my office. By hav- 
ing my client in my office it not only 
shows him that I have a_profes- 
sional attitude, but also, it avoids 
the numerous interruptions that a 
prospect always seems to have when 
you try to present a case at his office 
or home. 

One of the most productive 
prestige-building projects on which 
I embarked was a Scout Circus in 
Daytona Beach—for the first time 
in the history of Daytona Beach. We 
filled the ball park to capacity. The 
newspapers were full of the Circus, 
and in the program book special 
mention was made of my being the 
general chairman. For weeks after 
this event I still had people come up 
to me and make themselves known, 
and say how much they enjoyed the 
Scout Circus. 

Very recently, I was active in 
planning and working out the details 
for the Community Chest Parade. 
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This event was staged as the kick-off 
for the annual Community Chest 
campaign. Each organization affii- 
ated with the Community Chest as 
well as many of the business con- 
cerns submitted a float, and it was 
a striking show that we put on. The 
parade was over a mile long, and was 
the largest motorcade ever staged in 
this area. 


Participation Beneficial 


I have found a lot of deep satis- 
faction from doing a real job of 
service in connection with this year’s 
Red Cross drive. At the present 
time I have charge of the “big busi- 
ness division” for the Red Cross. 
In this position I made arrange- 
ments to have a worker stationed at 
each large business soliciting funds. 
I've made many contacts along this 
line that are going to be excellent 
ones to have. 

The combination of expanding 
civic interests and expanding busi- 
ness has reached the point where it 
has been necessary to employ a full- 
time secretary. It didn’t take long 
to become apparent that it’s a good 
investment. My secretary is already 
invaluable in handling much of the 
details connected with my civic serv- 
ice work, in addition, naturally, to 
matters connected with my life insur- 
ance business. 

For keeping my name _ before 
clients and prospects, it’s hard to 
beat “Good Property.” Then there 
was the card that was sent to all my 
policyholders, friends, and relatives 
when our baby was born last year— 
for this important event was also 
turned into a prestige-building situ- 
ation. 

There are many more ways a life 
underwriter in a new community 
can make himself known to the right 
people. My personal opinion is that 
as an agent of the Mutual Benefit, 
you are a man who is looked up to 
in your community, and one who 
must have ideas and take stands 
on all issues. 

Recently I took sides at an election 
relating to a dog*track in our city. 
| was against the track, and was 
asked to speak on the radio. I am 
still feeling the good effects of this 
talk. The day after the speech two 
people called up asking for informa- 
tion about insurance—and I closed 
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“It’s government surplus. It’s swell for making rainy day calls!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Equipped 
for All Situations 


It’s true that we try to see that Bankers/ifemen are equipped 
to meet all situations, but we haven’t yet had a request for a 


diver’s suit. 


From their earliest days in their agency offices, Bankerslife- 
men are started on a course of training which combines class- 
room and textbook work with actual supervised field selling 
experience. In addition to equipping them to meet all situa- 
tions by this training, we equip them with proved advertising 
and sales promotion aids that accomplish their specific jobs 


particularly well. 


This ability to meet all sorts of sales situations with ac- 
curate information makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker, or competitor. 
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a $30,000 deal two days later with 
a proponent of the race track! My 
idea is that as a Mutual Benefit rep- 
resentative you sheuld interest your- 
self in community affairs, develop 
constructive ideas and let your opin- 
ions be known. Stick to your guns 
as long as you feel you are right, 
and the town’s people will respect 
you for it. 

In building a district office such 
as has been done in Daytona Beach, 
one must do it with the long-range 


viewpoint. If you want immediate 
sales and a large volume the first 
year or second year, my method, 
I believe, will not produce these re- 
sults. But if you have vision and 
are going to be a career life under- 
writer, if you want to set up your 
business on a- solid foundation, if 
you are looking forward to busi- 
ness, not today or next year, but five 
and ten years from now, I believe 
my plan will accomplish this. 


Before the President’s Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 
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I. WOULD BE HANDY if Family Income needs al- 
ways came in neat, round figures of 10,15 or 20 
years. The standard 10, 15 or 20-year Family In- 
come policies would always fit. 
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It would also be handy if husbands and wives were 
always the same age. A Family Income to age 65 
would always bridge the Social Security gap. 


But some buyers’ families will need income for 17 
years, others for 27 years, and still others for half 
a century. And the widow who was ten years 
younger than her husband will have a long wait 
for Social Security benefits under a Family Income 
policy to his age 65. 


Hence Occidental’s new Family Income plan that 
pays to any selected age of the beneficiary, 10 to 
50 years. Written on Term, Life and Endowment 
plans for $10, $15 or $20 per month, 
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Now, for the first time, you can fit the policy to 
the need instead of fitting the need to the policy. 
Need we say more? 
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GROUP SELLING 


“mass selling” brings up the 

question whether the selling of 
group insurance generally represents 
a threat or opportunity to agents 
and agencies. I would be foolhardy 
indeed to claim possession of a final 
answer to that question, but my 
belief is that the selling of group on 
a reasonable basis is a help and not 
a hindrance to ordinary agents. 

In October, 1933, when I started 
in life insurance, we were in the 
depths of the depression and the 
going was rugged. The morale of 
agents was at a low ebb. In addi- 
tion to complaints about conditions, 
many told me that the “good old 
days” were gone forever and that 
the business would never again be 
the same because their companies 
had discontinued writing the dis- 
ability income feature. 


Tn current controversy over 


Others told me I was in the wrong 
end of the insurance business. They 
said I ought to sell casualty insur- 
ance because the lines were many 
and varied, the opportunity to sell 
policies was far greater, and the pay- 
ment of claims more frequent. Pres- 
tige with the insured would be en- 
hanced, they claimed, because people 
were interested in getting returns on 
their insurance now, whereas with 
life insurance and annuities, in the 
preponderance of cases, it would be 
many years before the purchaser or 
his beneficiary would receive any of 
the money we were guaranteeing. 

This did cause me to do a great 
deal of thinking, but after taking a 
little time out to appraise the situa- 
tion, away from the confusing and 
disheartening elements that  sur- 
rounded me in Chicago, I came back 
fully determined that I was not go- 
ing into the casualty business. I 
wanted to concentrate on the per- 
sonal end of the business and to 
insure people, not: material things! 

[ was convinced that the payment 
of claims was tremendously im- 
portant, and one way to do this was 
to insure a great many people. Group 
insurance seemed a logical means of 
accomplishing this. 
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by JOSHUA B. GLASSER 
General Agent, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 





Group selling represents an oppor- 
tunity for real social service and a 
chance for agents to help instead 
of hinder their sales to individual 
prospects, Joshua Glasser believes. 
He describes experiences which have 
convinced him that the two types 
of selling complement each other. 
In the service end Mr. Glasser is 
also President of and most active 
in the “52 Association,” an organi- 
zation devoted to entertaining dis- 
abled veterans. 











We are all impressed, in varying 
degrees, with the opportunity which 
our business affords to give real 
social service. It occurred to me that 
if you do some good by insuring an 
individual, you multiply this fifty to 
one and more when writing group 
insurance. 

Here is what happened, and it is 
the basis for my belief that selling 
group insurance helps to sell a sub- 
stantial amount of individual busi- 
ness, and in turn individual business 
can help to sell group. The two 
definitely complement each other. 


First Case 


My first group case came through 
an interview with the head of a food 
packing company when I talked with 
him about the advisability of pro- 
gramming his personal insurance. In 
the course of the interview, he spoke 
about the people in his plant; their 
pay checks were meager, he said, 
and he sounded sympathetic. 

This was my cue. I asked him if 
he would give these people a raise if 
he could. He replied, “Of course.” 
I said, “Suppose there was some- 
thing that all your employees need, 
most of them want, many of them 
cannot afford, and some of them 
cannot get at any price, and suppose 
it were possible for you to make this 
‘something’ available to all of them 
on a basis which they could con- 
veniently afford? Wouldn’t this be 
tantamount to giving them a raise?” 
He replied, “Yes, but what are you 


talking about?” “Group insurance,” 
I told him, and added that if he 
would give me the necessary data, | 
would prepare a proposal for his 
consideration. 

The company head and his vice 
president were interested in the com- 
pleted proposal but expressed grave 
doubt because most of their em- 
ployees were female, most of them 
were foreign born, and many did 
not even speak English. They felt 
that the employees would not under- 
stand the plan, but they were willing 
to try. I shall never forget that ex- 
perience. The plan was explained 
thoroughly to the department heads 
and they in turn passed it on to the 
employees. Within 24 hours from 
the time the plan was submitted, 97 
per cent of the employees had sub- 
scribed to it. The feminine gender , 
and lack of command of the King’s 
English did not prevent the appre- 
ciation of the need for life insurance. 


Penny a Day 


There were 250 employees and the 
volume of insurance was $300,000 
of life and accidental death, an aver- 
age of $1,200 per employee. The rate 
developed was 85 cents a month per 
$1,000 of coverage, towards which 
the employees paid 60 cents and the 
company 25 cents. This entailed a 
gross monthly cost to the company 
of 300 times 25 cents or $75. And 
so this insurance cost the company 
$2.50 a day for 250 employees, or 
a penny a day per employee. The 
company paid a penny a day per 
employee to guarantee continuation 
of salary for up to a year in the 
event of death! I used this “penny 
a day per employee” approach and 
wrote two more cases in quick suc- 
cession, 

I shall never forget my first death 
claim. A short time after that first 
group case became effective, several 
employees were riding home from 
work when their car was hit by a 
freight train and one of them was 
killed. The president of the packing 


(Continued on the next page) 
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company and I went to a little shanty 
in back of the yards and delivered 
the $2,000 check to the widow, who 


was left with no other means. There 
were five children, the eldest 15 
years old. We advised her to take 


out just enough for funeral expenses 
and take the remainder in monthly 
installments over a two-year period. 
This money saved that family from 
definite destitution. The widow 
wrote a very appreciative letter. 
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Photostats of this letter and the claim 
check were posted around the plant 
and became wonderful canvassing 
material for me, so that a substan- 
tial number of individual applica- 
tions followed. 

Incidentally, we always urge the 
officials of the companies we insure 
to deliver claim checks in person, A 
number of them do this, and they 
have become just as enthusiastic as 
we are. They stay sold on the idea 
and welcome an opportunity to ex- 
pand their benefits. They respond 
sagerly to a request for an endorse- 
ment letter or a call from another 
interested employer who wants to 
learn of their experience. 

The company in which I wrote my 
first group case was affiliated with 
several larger companies. As a re- 
sult of the fine experience of the first 
company, the others followed suit 
within the next 12 months. Through 
those contacts I have written several 
business insurance cases and a good 
many individual policies. The an- 
nual premiums on the business re- 
sulting from that first case are 
substantially in excess of $100,000. 

I worked out the penny a day 
idea for accident and sickness, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical benefits 
and submitted combination plans for 
the employer at a cost of a newspaper 
per employee per day, and it worked 
very effectively. 


Mutual Interests 


In the solicitation of individual 
insurance, we encounter a number of 
people who are uninsurable. If they 
work for large enough companies, 
we go to their employers and with- 
out using the employees’ names re- 
late the incidents and tell the em- 
ployers that there is a way to enable 
their employees to get the desired 
protection for themselves and their 
families. That way is group insur- 
ance. This procedure has resulted 
in a good many cases. 

In other instances, the employer 
himself is uninsurable. We point out 
to him that there are other people 
in his organization who are similarly 
confronted with this problem, and 
that there is one way in which all of 
them can secure protection, The 
answer is group insurance. 

The growth of group insurance is 
ample testimony of the appreciation 





for the great service it is rendering, 
It has more than tripled since 19.6, 
and no other phase of the insur- 
ance business has shown compara)le 
growth. 

As business improved, I asked em- 
ployers to contribute a greater part 
of the cost of plans. I firmly believe 
however, that employees should pay 
something, because people tend to 
appreciate only that for which they 
make some sacrifice. From a psycho- 
logical standpoint, I believe it is far 
better for the employer to say, “\Ve 
are paying two or three times as 
much as you,” rather than to say, 
“We are paying the entire cost,” 
because the employee has no way 
of measuring what that cost is. We 
point out to employers that under a 
plan calling for contributions by the 
employees, it provides a rare oppor- 
tunity for the employer and em- 
ployees to invest in the employees’ 
security by putting up part of their 

earnings in a common cause, thus 
creating a mutuality of interest that 
enhances their relations immeasur- 
ably. As the late Charles Steinmetz 
said, “Cooperation is not a senti- 
ment; it is an economic necessity.” 


Programming Group 


Social Security has placed empha- 
sis on living to age 65 and beyond, 
and we point out to employers that 
no thinking person can project his 
thoughts to age 65 and beyond with- 
out giving some consideration to the 
possibilities along the way. What 
happens if the employee is sick 
injured and his pay check ceases? 
What happens if he or his family 
goes to the wher and surgery or 
medical attention is necessary? 
What happens if the employee dies 
and there is definite need for money 
to cover funeral expenses and en- 
able his survivors to adjust their 
living to the small payments, if any, 
due under Social Security? All 
these considerations are very neces- 
sary to the “peace of mind” pro- 
grams which we advocate. 

We believe in programming group 
insurance as well as individual in- 
surance. Almost every plan we have 
written in recent years has been a 
plan which provided all benefits 
available under group insurance. 
Sometimes we start with just one 
of the various coverages, but in a 
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ig. comparatively short time thereafter 








6, we generally add the others. This 
ir- brings a constant flow of additional 
ile business, and we have found that 
employees respond very eagerly to 
n- an opportunity to secure the ex- 
art panded benefits, even though it calls 
ve, for additional contributions on their 
ay part. 
to Dr. Dingman, in his recent book, 
ey ‘Risk Appraisal, stated, “It was 
10- shocking to the nation when a 1940 
lar report showed that one-third of army 
Ve applicants in the age group of 18 to 
as 35 years were unacceptable because 
ay, of physical defects. As more and 
t,” more data became available for anal- 
ay ysis, it was shown in 1942 that of 
Ve applicants of age 22, 13 out of 20 
ra qualified for military service, as com- 
the pared with three out of 20 at age 
or 45.” 
m- How many of these rejectees are 
on uninsurable remains a big question, 
ler but it is safe to say that a substan- 
hus tial number of them cannot secure 
hat insurance at any price. In addition, 
= many more who qualified for mili- 
etz tary service returned uninsurable, 
ant and it becomes apparent that unless 
iy these men are given an opportunity 
to secure insurance protection in 
some manner, a substantial number 
of our best citizens are confronted When we speak of the “extra man” in your 
ha- with a very serious problem. Group organization we are typifying the specialized help that you as 
nd, insurance is a solution for many a broker can secure from your nearest Connecticut General 
that of them. Office. 
his In 1937 I called on an employer : 
ith- whose business was not too good. For instance, if you should experience difficulty in ob- 
the [— He was sympathetic with his em- taining a family income rider, the Connecticut General “extra 
‘hat ployee’s problems but afraid that man” can usually find the answer for you. Connecticut Gen- 
+ OF group insurance would cost too eral can supply a separate contract that will take the place of 
ses much. I asked how much he would the rider . . . or a contract with Family Income rider 
nily ff be willing to spend and he replied, . « . on either a standard or substandard basis. 
y or “$1,000 a year.” He had 70 em- 
ry? ployees. I worked up a plan, with Information on these . . . and on other Connecticut 
dies the employees paying all of the cost General “family” plan contracts . . . is as available as 
mney over $1,000 a year. It was very well your telephone. Just call your Connecticut General Office. 
en- received, even though it was a 
heir modest plan. 
any, & As time went on, we expanded the 
All benefits, with the company paying a 
ces- larger share of the cost. The annual x 0 i ni & { T i C u T 
pro- premium on this case, which now 


embraces about 150 people, is ap- G J 4 Fa fd Q L 
-oup proximately $15,000 


a year, an 
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in- average of $100 annually per em- _ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY aa THROUGH BETTER MEN 
lave ployee. Four years ago, we wrote a HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT * ) HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
‘na § pension plan for this company with Ai Se 
ehts # an annual premium of approximately INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
ince. $35,000. I have written a number 
one of substantial individual policies 
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Group Selling—Continued 


within the company, and last year I 
wrote a business insurance plan for 
this company involving an annual 
premium of $20,000. The total pre- 
miums which we are now receiving 
from this company and some of its 
employees on individual policies ex- 
ceed $80,000 a year. 


Social Conscience 


For years past, there has been a 
steadily growing “social conscious- 
ness” among employers. I have 
heard them state in open meetings 
that now is the time for employers 
to do some “soul searching” into 
the needs and wants of their em- 
ployees. They know that an em- 
ployee cannot do a good job while 
he is worried. In the old days, this 
was a common phrase, “We are all 
cogs in a big machine,” but that 
philosophy no longer prevails. Every 
employee feels that he and his family 
are the center of his own universe, 
and that the things which concern 
them are the most important things 
in the world. It is the willingness 
on the part of the employer to help 
the employee solve his problem that 
is the basis for the growth of group 
insurance and pensions. 


Over the years, we have encoun- 
tered a number of objections to 
group insurance from employers. 
Some of the more common ones are: 
“Our employees are different; they 
will not subscribe to group insur- 
ance,” or “Our employees belong 
to a union,” or “Our employees 
would rather have the cost in their 
weekly pay checks,” or “Our turn- 
over of employees is too rapid.” 


But these objections are not valid, 
because we have written plans on all 
types of businesses and industries, 
from banks to coal mines, in metro- 
politan as well as in small com- 
munities, for companies who were 
showing a profit and others who 
were going through “77-R.” Basing 
my conclusion on this experience, I 
contend that there is no logical 
reason why an employer should not 
provide group insurance protection. 


In my personal experience, I have 
never lost a case by reason of the 
failure of the employees to sub- 
scribe, and no case once written has 
ever gone off the books. This seems 
ample evidence of employees’ eager- 


ness to secure and maintain this 
important protection for themselves 
and their families. 

I believe that group insurance on 
a reasonable basis serves a very 
definite social and economic mn ed. 
However, like many other worth- 
while and necessary services, it is 
not the use but the abuse that brings 
about difficulties and serious prob- 
lems which are not always readily 
apparent. It is up to each of us to 
limit or, better yet, to eliminate 
abuses in our business. 

The very nature of our business, 
which in the final analysis is weigh- 
ing and balancing possibilities and 
probabilities, qualifies the life insur- 
ance companies to work out the cor- 
rect application and procedures in 
group selling without having to re- 
sort to restrictive measures by states 
or other legislation. The ordinary 
agents who sell group can help them 
in this important matter. 

A great many underwriters agree 
that the less we have to appeal to 
and depend upon government—state 
or federal regulation of our business 
—the better for all of us. 


Bargaining Issue 


The timeliness and importance of 
employee insurance cannot be over- 
estimated. In almost every issue, 
newspapers and trade journals carry 
accounts of the demands of labor for 
insurance and pension and profit- 
sharing plans. On all sides we hear 
about welfare funds and other em- 
ployee benefits. Among recent de- 
mands made by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers was one for five 
cents per hour—$104 per employee 
per year—to cover hospitalization, 
surgical, and medical insurance. 
Employees’ insurance is definitely 
being made a bargaining issue. 

Employers can provide adequate 
benefits for considerably less cost 
and at the same time can enjoy the 
satisfaction of and get credit for 
initiating a plan. What a golden 
opportunity for us to show them the 
way! 

I have been tremendously im- 
pressed with that ancient proverb 
of unknown origin, “A fool tries to 
convince me with his reasons ; a wise 
man persuades me with my own.” 
It gives me great pleasure to prove 
to employers that group insurance 
is good business for them. 


From the Manager’s Magasine by permission. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Prospecting for Quality Business 


O YOU want to be successful .as 

a salesman in the life insurance 
business? Then tell me, will you 
adopt a definite prospecting plan, and 
will you do something about it every 
working day? If not, then drop out, 
for the seeds of success are not in 
you. For emphasis let us repeat: 
1. You must have a definite pros- 
pecting plan, and, 2, You must have 
the plan in operation every working 
day; otherwise complete success as 
a salesman is impossible. 

Much of what has gone before in 
this series has been in the nature of 
setting the stage for action, of point- 
ing out the necessary but relatively 
passive foundation over which your 
selling activities will be fashioned. 
You have, of course, observed al- 
ready that the four. points of the 
L.I.A.M.A. formula, Knowledge, 
Attitude, Skills, and Habits, which in 
the first letters spell KASH for the 
agent, are almost inseparably woven 
together in the career of any success- 
ful life insurance agent. 

Because these points are so closely 
related, each to the other, a marked 
improvement in any one of them will 
automatically raise the agent’s bat- 
ting average in every other area. 
That fact very greatly simplifies your 
problem and points to a definite 
course of action. Just decide, with 
the counsel of your district officers, 
on what main point you are weakest 
and start working to improve on that 
point. You may rest assured that 
having licked your hardest problem 
first; when you tackle the next prob- 
lem in line, you will find it already 
half solved. Now let’s discuss skill 
in prospecting. 


What Is a Prospect? 


Your sales story must be told to 
an audience of potential buyers. To 
qualify for inclusion in that audience 
as a prospect, your nominee must 
meet four tests: 
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by R. L. WALKER 


1. Have an admitted need which 
life insurance can fill, 

2. Be able to pass your physical 
requirements. 

3. Be able to save the required 
premium. 

4. One with whom you can do 
business on a favorable basis. 

Think hard about that word 
“Needs,” for it is magic. Ask your- 
self the question, “Who will suffer 
financially if this individual passes 
away?” A father dies and the family 
must immediately find a new source 
of income to pay for food, clothing, 


With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to men 
and women on the debit. To this task he 
brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 


and rent. We sell money. In a 
business partnership one partner 
dies, the survivor lacks the cash to 
buy out the deceased’s heirs, he 
can’t carry on alone, and the business 
is liquidated. Who loses? The 
family of the deceased lose their 
regular income, the surviving part- 
ner loses half interest in a profitable 
business. We sell money to prevent 
such losses. 

That same deceased’s partner has 
a son ready for college. But now the 
son has to quit school and go. to 
work, missing his college education, 
and over a lifetime he may earn 
$50,000 to $100,000 less because he 
missed finishing school. We_ sell 
money for education. 


Spotlight the Need 


You uncover and spotlight the 
need. But the prospect must recog- 
nize and admit the need. To 
illustrate, let’s suppose the most 
famous physician in your city greets 
you one morning on the street and 
without preamble says, ““Here, John, 
take this prescription, get it filled, 
and take the medicine according to 
directions.” And you say, “Thanks 
a lot, Doc, but why should I be tak- 
ing medicine? I’m feeling fit al- 
ready.”” So we will change the scene 
a little. One morning you get up 
with a nasty pain in your back, you 
go to that same doctor, you pay him 
$5.00 for his diagnosis, you pay the 
druggist another $3.50 for filling a 
prescription, you gladly swallow the 
vile tasting medicine, all because you 
are painfully aware of a “Need” to 
get rid of an aching back. 

And in the same manner your 
prospect must smell the smoke and 
feel the fire of a real “Need” before 
he becomes a real prospect. Find out 
who will suffer financially if this 
individual dies? There is your need 
for life insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Industrial—Continued 


Three fundamental prospecting 
plans are described in every com- 
pany training course. 

The “Center of Influence” method 
is that of systematically approaching 
every person closely connected with 
an organization or individual where 
you and your company are well and 
favorably known. Good examples 
are working all of the employees of 
some business firm, the membership 
of a lodge, or close friends and 


The “Endless Chain” method. is 
simply that you attempt to secure 
one or more qualified names from 
every person with whom you have 
a favorable interview. Each new 
name can lead you to still another 
new name, thereby prolonging the 
chain of new contacts indefinitely. 

The “Straight Canvass” method is 
just what the term indicates, a house- 
by-house solicitation of the residents 
within your debit area. 

Now let’s look more closely at how 
you can put some of these plans to 








neighbors of some well satisfied work as a part of your daily routine 
policyholder. in covering your debit. 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of lowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 











There are very few families on 
any debit on which a factual analy sis 
of all force will sot 
reveal much needed service that \ ou 
can render, 


insurance in 


such as_ beneficiary 
changes needed, names spel’ed incor- 
rectly, ages not correct, changes of 
name by marriage, etc. Such anal- 
yses will often reveal inequalities 
or gaps in the program that call for 
new insurance to balance it up. It 
goes without saying that the needs 
for replacement of the breadwin- 
ner’s earning power is by all odds 
the most important in any family. 
When you make a 
quality analysis of a family’s insur- 
ance program you have rendered a 
valuable service and are in a most 
favorable position to suggest any 
new insurance needed. 


professional 


Cultivate Your Debit 


Every agent rightly expects his 
debit to provide a good share of 
his new sales. If your old policy- 
holders are satisfied with your com- 
pany and your service as an agent, 
it is perfectly natural that they would 
insure with you new-born children, 
newly married in-laws, and increases 
needed. But if they are insured with 
two companies equally well liked, 
that agent who is on his toes, sees 
the “Need” that word 
again) first, and proposes a good 
plan to cover it will most likely get 
the business. 


(there is 


In this process of cultivating the 
debit, making “Centers of Influence” 
of old policyholders, it is astonishing 
how few agents ever think beyond 
the first generation. In every family 
there are nieces and nephews, uncles 
and aunts, often in-laws and some- 
times grandparents who are top 
quality, Grade “A” pasteurized pros- 
pects for life insurance but are never 
approached by the agent 
vision does not include the distant 
branches of the family tree. Try out 
this line of inquiry on your debit. 

And do you, like many agents, ask 
Mrs. Policyowner to give you the 
name of a new prospect today? | 
hope not. You have no right to ask 
the other fellow to do your thinking 
for you. Never ask for a prospect. 
Rather ask for names connected with 
a situation, such as newly-married 
couples, new-born babies, fellow em- 
ployees, relatives, and ask for an 


whose 
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introduction to the lady who is visit- 
ing in the home when you call. You 
will easily get answers to these ques- 
tions and information about the 
individuals. It is your job to take 
these names and by your own efforts 
and intelligence qualify them as pros- 
pects. On any day’s debit such 
skillful inquiry will turn .up an 
average of fifteen to twenty leads 
which will yield five to seven pros- 
pects and two or three sales if fol- 
lowed to conclusion. 


The House Next Door 


Have you ever used the rule of 
the house next door? It is very 
simple. You just make a deal with 
yourself that every time you find a 
policyowner not at home, you will 
immediately canvass the house next 
door. National Trustee Hugh S. 
Bell, of Seattle, Washington, tells 
that one of his agents played this 
game, found a_ businessman out, 
called on the paint shop next door, 
and immediately sold the painter 
$5,000 and his helper, $2,500. On 
asking why they had bought so 
readily, the story was told that a 
young boy had been knocked off his 
bicycle by a car in front of the shop 
the previous day, and each man had 
promised he would buy life insurance 
from the next agent who called. 

Or have you ever deliberately 
called at a wrong address asking 
for help to locate a transfer? People 
are invariably anxious to help you 
locate your policyholder. They are 
off guard because you didn’t call to 
sell them (they think), and you can 
really get in some good licks for your 
fine policies while their psychological 
guard is down. Often they will tell 
you about three or four new families 
moving in the neighborhood in try- 
ing to help you locate one—more 
leads to follow up—more prospects 
—miore new business. 


Three References 


Many ordinary application blanks 
require three personal references. 
Suggest to your applicant that these 
references be people about his own 
age and circumstances. Then call 
on the references, tell them what 
your applicant has bought, that it is 
so good, the company requires char- 
acter references to issue it, and then 
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watch the reference get his curiosity 
up to the point of inquiring how 
much the same thing will cost him. 
Incidentally, I have never seen a 
weekly premium application on 
which references are required by the 
company, but I will bet you there is 
no law in your state which says you 
can't ask for references on a weekly 
premium application and then go 
and call on them. People are a lot 
like sheep—they follow the leader. 
What a friend has bought is always 
interesting and sometimes desirable 
to the other fellow. And just think 
how simple it is to get in three new 
canvasses on friends of every appli- 
cant you sell; but of course you 
aren’t really selling, you are just 
looking up a reference, so again their 
psychological guard is down and 
there is no high pressure. 

Nearly all large family premiums 
start in as one small sale with new 
sales added as time goes by. So 
it is vitally important to regularly 
sell. new homes. Prospecting only in 
old homes on the debit can lead to 
top-heavy premiums. If your in- 
crease is all an additional premium 





taken from the same payrolls in your 
old homes, then your new business 
potential is constantly decreasing. 
On the other hand, new homes con- 
stantly added. in your debit mean 
new payrolls tapped and a con- 
stantly increasing potential for new 
business. 

There is still another angle in that 
your debit is both your total business 
in force and the total geographic area 
you cover. In a very real sense you 
have a _ responsibility to all the 
people living in your debit area, and 
not to your old policyowners alone. 
If you do not build the entire area 
of your debit, if you do not call on 
those in that area who are not in- 
sured as well as on your policy- 
owners, then you are failing in your 
duty to your public, to your com- 
pany, and yourself. Your company 
will never be known in your debit 
area except to the extent you make 
it known. 

There is therefore a challenge to 
every agent to offer life. insurance 
service to every home in his debit 
area, and while all the prospecting 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial— Continued 


methods discussed herein will work 
to a degree the one sure method to 
accomplish this is “Straight Canvass- 
ing.” Only by that means can you 
be sure you have covered your area 
thoroughly. 

Most agents thoroughly dislike 
“Straight. Canvassing,” many ca!l it 
“Cold Canvassing,” and the cold is 
usually in their own fears, for people 
you call on reflect the attitude they 
see in your face. But of one thing I 
can assure you out of twenty-odd 
years’ experience. I have never yet 
seen an agent who could do a credit- 
ably good job on “Straight Canvass- 
ing” who was not a very successful 
all-around salesman. So the next 
time you get the blues and your 
courage runs low, take yourself by 
the scruff of the neck and spend a 
half-day calling on twenty-five new 
homes “cold turkey.” It is surpris- 
ingly good medicine and may turn 
up some very good sales. 


Prospecting Records 


Your prospect record should in- 
clude the name, occupation, family 
ages, and a record of the amount and 
plan of insurance you proposed on 
each member of the family. With 
this information you can plan a 
second call with a different proposal, 
or months later accurately refer back 
to the first proposal you made. 

Your memory alone is not suffi- 
cient. But do not acquire the bad 
habit of collecting prospects. Either 


sell them life insurance in two or 
three interviews or discard them as 
prospects. “I didn’t sell any business 
today, but I did get some good pros- 
pects” is encouraging, but it doesn’t 
pay off. 

Try to close much of your weekly 
premium business on the first inter- 
view. In most cases your chances in 
the first interview with the buyer are 
better than they will ever be again. 
On the average, weekly premium 
prospects more than three or four 
interviews old are almost valueless 
and bear a strong resemblance to 
china nest eggs. A collection of such 
worn-out suspects, carefully _ re- 
worked each week, is often the lazy 
man’s excuse for not installing and 
working a regular prospecting plan. 


Quality With Quantity 


It is not a difficult matter to have 
on hand at all times an ample number 
of qualified prospects to absorb all 
the hours you have available for 
selling interviews. 

You want quality business, so go 
after quality prospects. Work from 
the city limits back down town. If on 
a country debit, call on the houses 





COMPEND ERROR 


Subscribers to the 1948 Fiit- 
craft Compend are asked to 
please make the following cor- 
rection, a printer’s error on 
page 432: the policy duration 
headings should be “’1, 2, 3, 5, 
10, etc.”’ instead of “2, 3, 4, 5, 
10, etc.”’ 











with paint on them. Good paying 
business will lead you to other busj- 
ness of equal quality. Watch the 
gradual changes in employment, find 
the pockets where money is circulat- 
ing, and stick with that kind of 
prospects. 

Use any or all of the methods 
described herein. Call on a minimum 
of six new homes daily as you cover 
your debit. If you had six transi/ers 
to look up daily, it would be done. 
Then allow yourself no squirming, 
no dodging, no evading the issue. 
You are working with the law of 
averages, and you can’t beat it. 

Of course the penalty for not 
prospecting is a deferred penalty 
whose results usually show up two 
to four weeks after you quit pros- 
pecting when you find yourself with 
no live prospects to sell. 

Are you satisfied with your rec- 
ords and earnings in 1948? Will 
your earnings be over $6,000 for the 
year? Yesterday I analyzed the 
record of a leading agent. Through 
May, 1947, he has weekly premium 
increase of $41.20 and placed ordi- 
nary of $52,000. His earnings have 
averaged over $128.00 weekly. 

This man prospects entirely as 
he covers his debit. Each day on 
his debit he invariably contacts a 
minimum of six new homes. He 
never works after Thursday except 
by appointment. The big reason for 
his success is that he has a definite 
prospecting plan and he uses it every 
working day. If your sales record 
is less than satisfactory, examine 
your prospecting plans and activity. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman 


Denial of Liability on Proof of Total 
and Permanent Disability Held 
Waiver of Further Proof of 
Continued Disability 


HE insured, Earl Sanders, 

brought suit against Aetna Life 
Insurance Company for the recovery 
of disability benefits under a cer- 
tificate of insurance issued to him 
as an employee of Humble Oil & 
Refining Company under the terms 
of a group insurance policy. Under 
the certificate Sanders was entitled 
to receive $10.00 per month for each 
$1,000.00 of insurance in force on 
his life in the event he suffered per- 
manent and total disability, the pay- 
ments to commence six months after 
receipt by the insurance company of 
proof of such disability, and, “‘unless 
terminated sooner, as hereinafter 
provided, to terminate when fifty 
monthly income payments shall have 
been made.” The certificate further 
provided: “If the employee ceases 
to be so disabled, monthly income 
payments will terminate, except that 
irrespective of the continuance of 
disability the monthly income pay- 
ments will automatically terminate 
at the end of any year during which 
the employee fails to furnish proof 
of the continuance of disability as 
hereinabove required or upon re- 
fusal of the employee to be examined 
as hereinabove provided.” 


Sanders sustained an injury, sub- 
mitted proof of total and permanent 
disability, and on July 24, 1945, the 
company definitely rejected the 
claim, stating that they had conclu- 
sively established that he was not 
iotally and permanently disabled 
within the language of the group 
policy. 

No further proofs were submitted 
by Sanders, and after the end of the 
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Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


year he filed suit for a lump sum 
payment of $1,000.00, being $20.00 
per month for fifty months. The in- 
surance company pleaded that 
Sanders’s recovery was limited by 
his failure to furnish proofs of con- 
tinued total and permanent disability 
as required by the policy. The jury 
found that he was totally and per- 
manently disabled, and rendered 
judgment for $140.00, but denied 
further recovery on the ground of 
his failure to furnish the company 
with proof of the continuance of his 
total and permanent disability after 
the first year. The Court of Civil 
Appeals affirmed the case. 201 S. W. 
(2d) 234. 

The Supreme Court of Texas re- 
versed and remanded the case on the 
ground that the company’s denial 
that Sanders suffered total and per- 
manent disability indicated to San- 
ders that the submission of further 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


proofs of loss would be no more than 
an idle formality. The insurance 
company, after investigation, having 
denied that Sanders had suffered 
total and permanent disability, the 
court held is in no position to defend 
on the ground that it should have 
been furnished proof of “continued 
total and permanent disability.” 
Numerous authorities are cited, in- 
cluding Federal Surety Co. vs. Smith 
(Tex. Com. App.), 41 S. W. (2d) 
210. This case is followed in 
A.L.R. by a well written annotation, 
in which it is stated that the general 
rule is that the law will not require 
the doing of a vain or useless thing, 
and the insured is justified in ab- 
staining from offering further proofs 
of his continued disability after the 
company has denied liability on the 
ground that he has not suffered total 
disability. Sanders vs. Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., 205 S. W. (2d) 43, 
173 A.L.R. 968. 


Payments by Insurance Company to 
Beneficiary Designated as Wife Held 
Valid Although She Was Not 
Insured's Lawful Wife 


Ansley R. Strachan caused Pru- 
dential Insurance Company to issue 
its policy naming Lillian Strachan, 
beneficiary, wife of the insured. 
Upon his death the insurance com- 
pany paid the death benefit to the 
named beneficiary, and the adminis- 
tratrix of the insured’s estate sued 
the company to recover on the 
ground that (1) th re was no mar- 
riage between the insured and Lillian 
Wadel, (2) the defendant insurance 
company knew that Lillian Wadel 
was not the wife of the insured when 
she signed the proof of death as 
Lillian Wadel, (3) Lillian Wadel 


(Continued on the next page) 
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knew she was not married to the in- 
sured, (4) the name Lillian Wadel 
_ was fictitious, (5) she was the par- 
amour of the insured, and (6) as 
paramour his designation of her as 
beneficiary is illegal and against the 
public policy of the state. 

The trial court rendered judgment 
in favor of the insurance company, 
and the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court sustained the trial court, 
stating that in the absence of a stat- 
ute, charter or by-law prohibiting 
recovery and where it was contended 
that it would be violative of public 
policy to permit a woman illegally 
cohabiting with the insured to re- 
cover, such contention as that made 
by the administratrix in this case, 
has generally been held to be un- 
tenable. 

While it is a basic premise of the 
law of insurance that an insurable 
interest is essential to the validity 
of a life insurance contract, the courts 
of all the states, with the notable 
exception of Texas courts, concede 
that in the absence of a statute or a 
by-law of the mutual insurer to the 
contrary, that one may in good faith 
insure his own life and name anyone 
he pleases as his beneficiary regard- 
less of whether the beneficiary has 
an insurable interest or not. Stra- 
chan vs. Prudential Insurance Co., 


73 N. E. (2d) 840, 173 A.L.R. 711. 





PERSISTENCY RATING 
CHART 


HE Agency Management As- 

sociation’s “Persistency Rating 
Chart” was the subject of a direct 
mail advertising bc oklet recently sent 
out by TIME magazine. Entitled 
“Some Names We Have In Com- 
mon,” the booklet makes use of some 
pertinent facts from TIME’S con- 
tinuing audience surveys to point out 
the similarity between a life insur- 
ance agent’s best prospects, as shown 
on the Chart, and the readers of 
TIME. 

Copies of the booklet were mailed 
to members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, to a number of execu- 
tives of leading life insurance com- 
panies, and to a number of advertis- 
ing agencies handling life insurance 
accounts. Distribution was national 
in scope and a few copies went to 
Canada. 

The “Persistency Rating Chart” 
enables an agent to determine on a 
Statistical basis the chances of a 
prospect’s retaining his insurance in 
force indefinitely. The Chart gives 
highest rating to business and pro- 
fessional men, educators, executives, 
and proprietors of large businesses. 
The prospect is also rated on the 
basis of age and income. The Chart 
is based on research of the Associa- 
tion in the field of persistent policy- 
holders. 
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CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
POSSIBILITY 


NDER an arrangement whereby 

Canadian financial institutions 
will put up the money for the ex- 
penditures in Canada, more British 
plants may soon be established in 
this country, with an important ce- 
velopment in this respect being 
linked with the Confederation Life 
Association. A British firm desirous 
of establishing a branch plant in 
Canada but unable to get capital out 
of the United Kingdom for such 
purposes will borrow the necessary 
funds in Canada from an institution 
like an insurance company through 
a mortgage or a bond or debenture 
issue, offering as security to put 
funds to the Canadian company’s 
credit in the United Kingdom. Such 
deals must have the approval of the 
Bank of England. 


CANADIAN SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


ETERANS of World War II 

have purchased a total of $56,- 
889,000 worth of war veterans’ 
insurance, it has been announced by 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs of 
the Canadian Government, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, with the total of 
applications for the insurance 
amounting to well in excess of $1,- 
500,000 each month. Up uritil April 
30th of this year, Mr. Gregg said a 
total of 19,812 policies had been 
issued, according to the latest report. 

An analysis of the figures showed 
the most popular form of insurance 
was purchased under the twenty 
payment plan, with 8,700 of the 
policies amounting to $24,991,500, 
issued on this basis. Army per 
sonnel, with 12,647 policies issued, 
were the biggest purchasers, al- 
though ex-Air Force personnel 
totaled 5,582 and the Navy 1,583. 

A total of 4,575 disability pen- 
sioners purchased policies using 
their pensions, while another 6,725 
made their payments through re 
establishment credits. 

Contrary to experience with Na 
tional Service in this country which 
is declining, the Canadian counter- 
part is increasing—the amount in 
force early this year was $29,561 ,000. 
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EQUITY FINANCING 


Y PRINCIPAL object today 

is to discuss the flow of money 

into savings and thence into 
the creation of capital—a flow which 
is as vital to our national economy 
as the bloodstream is to the human 
body. It is a subject with which the 
life insurance companies are very 
directly, very largely and increas- 
ingly concerned. Of course, it goes 
without saying that the primary 
obligation of a life insurance com- 
pany is toward its individual policy- 
holders. At the same time, and 
directly related to this responsibility, 
is the opportunity of life insurance 
management to make an important 
contribution to the more effective 
functioning of our economy. Indeed, 
it might be said that life insurance 
management as a whole has a great 
responsibility toward the flow of 
savings, not only as to increasing its 
volume but also in directing it into 
the channels where it is most needed. 
The broad subject of capital forma- 
tion in its various aspects is one of 
great concern to all of us who are 
interested in the continued welfare of 
our free enterprise system. 


Savings Are Fundamental 


But first I would like to make clear 
that I am not using the term “sav- 
ings’ in its restricted sense as a 
deposit in a savings bank but rather 
in the broad sense used by econo- 
mists generally. For the individual, 
savings are the difference between 
income and expenses. These indi- 
vidual savings may go into capital 
formation directly. Or, through the 
payment of insurance premiums and 
indebtedness, or otherwise, they may 
go into such institutions as life in- 
surance companies. From an eco- 
nomic point of view, the savings 
accumulated by life insurance com- 
panies are the difference between 
aggregate cash income and aggregate 
cash disbursements of the companies. 
Included in their income are the 
premium payments of individuals, 
living on farms and in cities and 
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villages, who use their personal sav- 
ings for this purpose. There is also 
investment income and other income. 
And before we can determine the 
amount of savings which the life 
insurance companies make available 
for capital formation we must deduct 
benefit payments and other disburse- 
ments. 

Savings are fundamental to our 
free enterprise system, and the unin- 
hibited flow of savings into capital 
is essential to the proper functioning 
of our economy as we know it. Sav- 
ings are converted into capital in 
the form of either debt or equity. 
If we hope to move ahead economi- 
cally and on an even keel, the volume 
of equity financing must keep pace 
with the creation of debt. If it is 
not keeping pace, as some authorities 
argue, it might be well for us to ex- 
plore this field more thoroughly, to 
study the various factors involved, 
and then to ask ourselves what, if 
anything, we can do about it. We 
should at least consider these ques- 
tions because we know that life 
insurance is probably the most im- 
portant single funnel through which 
the accumulation of personal savings 
flows into the capital markets. 


"Basic Knowledge Needed 


While the writings on this subject 
are profuse, we know too little of the 
basic facts and we need to know 
much more, if we are to be able to 
calculate either the volume and 
rapidity of the’ accumulation of 
savings or the investment demands 
for savings. However, we do know 
that in recent years the annual ac- 
cumulations of savings by life insur- 
ance companies as a whole are of 
great magnitude. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the aggregate savings accumu- 
lating in the hands of life insurance 
companies—and, as I have said, by 
“savings” I mean the excess of ag- 


gregate cash income over aggregate 
cash disbursements—amounted to 
about $3,300,000,000. This com- 
pared with about $1,000,000,000 
growth in savings bank deposits, 
about $1,200,000,000 growth of de- 
posits in savings and loan associa- 
tions, and about $1,400,000,000 
growth of time deposits in commer- 
cial banks. You can see, then, that 
the annual savings accumulations of 
the life insurance business may on 
occasions be almost equal to the 
annual aggregate of all these other 
forms of private savings combined. 

But this does not tell the whole 
story. The savings that are chan- 
neled into the life insurance com- 
panies are greater than just the 
annual accumulations. For just as 
policyholders direct their savings 
into life insurance through the pay- 
ment of premiums, so also do 
individuals, corporations and Gov- 
ernments owing money on_ the 
mortgages, bonds or notes held by 
life insurance companies, turn over 
to us some of their savings through 
the redemption of their own debt to 
us. It has been estimated, for ex- 
ample,’ that during 1948 the life 
insurance companies as a whole will 
receive something like $1,000,000,- 
000 from mortgagors in the amorti- 
zation or repayment of mortgages, 
something like $200,000,000 from 
corporations in the repayment of 
bonded indebtedness and something 
like $100,000,000 from the Federal 
Government in paying off maturing 
debt. 

When we add these savings 
through debt retirement to the $3,- 
300,000,000 of excess income that | 
have previously mentioned, it be- 
comes apparent that the life insur- 
ance business has a problem of in- 
vesting funds which now amount to 
well over $4,000,000,000 per an- 
num. And this is entirely apart from 
the proceeds of any voluntary sales 
of investments. 


One does not have to be a disciple 
of Lord Keynes to understand that 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Equity Financing—Continued 


there must be an equality in a healthy 
economy between money savings as 
they accrue and the utilization of 
these savings by borrowers who want 
to put them to work. Most of you 
would probably agree that, if savings 
accrue in larger amounts than can 
be put to work, there would be a 
tendency for the country’s economy 
to slow down. 

Fortunately, there is little evidence 
of over-savings, as some people like 
to call it, or under-investment, as 
other people prefer to speak of it. 
To the contrary, there is some evi- 
dence that there is more demand for 
money for the creation of new capital 


than there is money being made 
available for that purpose by the 
accrual of savings. I, for one, believe 
this country is greatly under-mech- 
anized and under-capitalized, in and 
around the home, in the office, in the 
mines, factories, and transportation 
and distributive systems, and within 
the realm of Government for such 
things as roads, bridges, schools, 
libraries, post offices, hospitals, play 
grounds and parks. In short, | do 
not agree that our economy has 
grown old and decadent but rather 
that it is still vigorous and dynamic 
with great opportunities for further 
growth. The vitality of our economy 
was well demonstrated by the pic- 
torial presentation we have just 
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witnessed in this room. I have every 
belief that, if the innate optimism 
and natural desires of our people are 
not unnecessarily hampered or dis- 
couraged by the confusion and un- 
certainty of Governmental direction 
and action, there will continue for 
a long time to be ample opportunity 
for putting to work all the savings 
that accrue. 

However, it takes more than just 
a demand for money to keep savings 
moving into suitable and profitable 
channels. Savings must be available 
in a form and at a rate satisfactory 
to the user; and the user in turn 
must seek to offer an investment 
security in a form and at a yield 
which will be appropriate to the 
saver or to the institution through 
which the savings are flowing. 


Important to All 


This entire question is not just an 
academic one, of interest only to the 
life insurance business. It is a matter 
of great importance to all of us. And 
thoughtful people everywhere, not 
only in business but also in Govern- 
ment, are aware of the problems 
involved and are concerned with the 
serious maladjustments that may 
arise if savers and users are not 
properly brought together. More 
specifically, the question has been 
raised as to whether the flow of 
savings is being unduly impeded 
anywhere along the line. And 
most particularly we wish to know 
whether the life insurance business 
is doing its part in helping to main- 
tain the freedom of the flow. 


Life insurance companies have al- 
ways been sensitive to the changing 
capital needs of the country’s 
economy. They have made _ sub- 
stantial purchases of railroad secu- 
rities, mortgage loans, Government 
securities for the financing of wars, 
and, more recently, public utility and 
industrial securities. However, the 
supplying of funds to meet these 
needs has been almost exclusively 
through the creation of debt. In fact, 
life insurance companies in_ this 
country have not been an important 
source of equity capital. This point 
gains importance from the fact that 
many people feel there has been a 
drying up of some of the previous 
sources of equity capital. 
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For one thing Federal and State 
income tax laws have made it 
difficult for persons with substantial 
incomes to save as large a proportion 
of their incomes as formerly. Thus, 
much of the savings accumulated by 
these individuals that historically 
may have flowed into risk capital is 
now flowing into the hands of the 
tax collector. It is unavailable to 
corporate users. 

Furthermore, many individuals 
have become more hesitant to do 
their own investing in corporate 
securities, both bonds and especially 
stocks. With this growing reluctance 
to make direct investments, an im- 
portant source of funds for the 
purchase of common stock has been 
diminished. In addition, it should be 
remembered that an increasing num- 
ber of individuals are having much 
of their saving done for them 
through the operation of pension 
systems. These funds which for- 


merly were available for equity in- 
vestments directly from individuals 
are now being channeled, to a larger 
and larger degree, into institutions 
such as the life insurance companies. 


But at this point we strike a 
serious impediment to the flow of 
funds into equity investments, espe- 
cially common stocks. In New York 
State, for instance, the purchase of 
common stocks by life insurance 
companies is prohibited, and in some 
other states where it is authorized 
there are substantial restrictions. It 
is estimated that the total amount of 
life insurance company investments 
in common stocks is about $250,000,- 
000. This is but a small percentage 
of the $50 odd billion of life insur- 
ance company assets. 


With the reduced flow of personal 
savings into equity capital, many 
corporations are finding themselves 
becoming burdened with what is 
probably a disproportionately large 
volume of debt. 


Sample Difficulty 


For example, some very well 
operated public utility companies are 
being pressed to issue such a large 
volume of dollar obligations to 
finance their necessary expansion of 
facilities that they are beginning to 
encounter difficulties in qualifying 
under their own mortgage inden- 
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tures. In many cases State Public 
Utility Commissions are urging the 
public utility companies to expand 
their plants and equipment to meet 
the rising needs of their communities 
at a time when utility debt is already 
high in relation to asset values. 

But there is a limit to the amount 
of debt which can be supported by 
any company. We all can remember 
the unfortunate position in which 
many railroads found themselves in 
the past because too great a part of 
their capital was in the form of debt 
rather than in equities. 


As a corporation grows and ex- 
pands very often the most logical 
way for it to acquire additional cap- 
ital is through the issuance of both 
junior and senior securities. If the 
capital structure of the borrowing 
company is to be well balanced, a 
certain amount of equity financing 
is necessary. The same principle 
holds for the economy as a whole. 
If there cannot be adequate equity 
financing along with the issuance of 
debt, then the new debt, since it may 
represent a contract difficult of ful- 
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Equity Financing—Continued 


fillment in times of business depres- 
sion, becomes undesirably hazardous. 
Because of the need in our economy 
for more equity financing, and be- 
catise selected equities may very 
often measure up to the conserva- 
tive standards required by life in- 
surance companies, it is quite un- 
derstandable why the investment 
managers of some life insurance 
companies are beginning to look with 
gteater favor upon equities. 


Preferred Stocks 


At any rate, we must recognize 
our responsibility to take the matter 
under the most serious study. We 
may well be open to grave criticism 
if we do not at least consider the 
problem with all the earnestness at 
our command. It is vitally important 
that we find a solution, for the suc- 
cessful operation of the free enter- 
prise system may in part depend 
upon it. Somewhere, somehow, the 
answer must be found, and the life 
insurance companies have a real ob- 
ligation to be helpful in finding it. 
Indeed, with you men and women 
of the field so actively engaged in 
selling life insurance and in direct- 


ing funds into the life insurance 
business, it is becoming increasingly 
important that we do find a solution. 

In view of the nature and extent 
of the problem, we might very well 
ask ourselves what we are now able 
to do in meeting the needs of equity 
financing. 

Life insurance companies gen- 
erally are now authorized, subject 
to some restrictions, to buy and hold 
guaranteed and preferred stocks. At 
the end of 1947 the companies 
owned about $1,100,000,000 of these 
securities, having increased their 
holdings during the past two years 
by about $400,000,000. But how- 
ever desirable preferred stocks are 
as an investment for life insurance 
companies, there is the disadvantage 
that, as non-amortizable assets, they 
are evaluated at a year-end market 
price. For that reason they con- 
tribute to artificial changes in the 
valuation of company assets, which 
affect company gains and _ losses. 
Fortunately, this is probably not an 
insurmountable obstacle. A  sub- 
committee of the Life Insurance In- 
vestment Research Committee has 
already evolved a formula which 
would greatly assist in this situation. 
While that formula has not yet been 
adopted and may not be the final 
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has it been so necessory 


to take care of tomorrow 
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resources of 
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answer, it nevertheless points the 
way toward a possible solution. 
The total volume of preferred 
stocks which might be purchased by 
life insurance companies is distinctly 
limited and at present there seems 
to be a hesitancy on the part of many 
corporations to use this type of se- 
curity to meet their capital needs 
The challenge to participate more 
directly in matters vitally affecting 
our country’s future has also been 
answered in part by the recent entry 
of insurance companies into the field 
of rental housing. Only during the 
last few years has legislation been 
sufficiently broad and applicable to 
enough states to enable life insur- 
ance companies in general to make 
a substantial contribution to the 
solution of our housing problem. 


Housing 


Of course, life insurance com- 
panies have long recognized the im- 
portance to the family of adequate 
housing. Since their earliest days 
they have made it possible for people 
of moderate means to acquire a 
home of their own through mort 
gage financing. A large part of the 
$8,500,000,000 of mortgage 
owned by life insurance companies 
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SAYS MRS. W. J. BATEMAN 
TARBORO, N. C. 


“Bill never overlooks an opportunity to 
practice his marksmanship. I frequently 
tease him about ‘living, eating and sleeping’ 
with his favorite 22 cal. target rifle. 


“I remember well two ‘sure-shots’ Bill made 
that have been high spots in our lives. They 
occurred when he decided to become a life 
insurance salesman and chose Minnesota 
Mutual as the company he would represent. 


life insurance and the company’s exclusive 
Organized Sales Plan. In 1942 he was named 
General Agent at Tarboro. 

“So, we are a twenty year old Minnesota 
Mutual family with every prospect of mak- 
ing the Bateman Agency a continuing insti- 
tution with the company.” 


i THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


g Saint Paul |, Minnesota : 


po a! — yee how Bill Setemen does it. | may be inter- 
. . . . _—— > ti t . 
“Bill’s success in selling was almost instan-—= ples “N° °Plisation to me, of course 


That was twenty years ago. 





at the close of 
dences. 


1947 was on resi- 
The life insurance com- 
panies may well be proud to have 
played such an important role over 
the years in fostering home owner- 
ship. 

At the present time, there is an- 
other great need which should be met 
—the need for rental housing. Thou- 
sands of veterans, newly married and 
starting families of their own, are 
confronted with a serious shortage 
of housing. It should not be neces- 
sary, and in many cases it may be 
highly undesirable, for these young 
people to be forced to purchase 
homes and to assume an indebted- 
ness that will last for many years. 
Often it is wiser for them to retain 
a considerable degree of mobility so 
that they can more readily move in 
the event that opportunities are 
offered to them elsewhere. Until the 
young family knows definitely where 
it wants to settle down permanently 
and can find the kind of home it will 
need, it may be well advised to rent 
rather than to buy a place to live. 

In view of the social need for 
more rental housing I am glad to 
Say that rental housing for approxi- 
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taneous, for he had the equipment he needed —- 
—tremendous personal energy, a belief in =- 


‘7ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


mately 200,000 persons, represent- 
ing an investment of more than 
$400,000,000 is either completed or 
planned by the life insurance com- 
panies of this country. Under pres- 
ent circumstances of high costs, this 
is a substantial contribution on the 
part of life insurance companies, 
although it does not. go nearly far 
enough in meeting the serious na- 
tional need. 


Some Difficulties 


But it must be recognized that this 
type of investment outlet for life 
insurance funds has important limi- 
tations. In the first place, it takes 
a very considerable period of time 
to plan and to erect sizable amounts 
of rental housing. A second limita- 
tion has to do with the present costs 
of construction, which are especially 
discouraging in view of the wide- 
spread need and demand for low 
rental accommodations. 

As a practical matter, it is very 
difficult indeed to establish a satis- 
factory scale of rents based on cur- 
rent construction costs. General rent 
levels for old construction have been 
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frozen by the Government. The cost 
of new construction has doubled 
since 1939, and rental scales for new 
construction should necessarily take 
into account these increased costs. 
But because of the maintenance of 
artificially low rents on old con- 
struction, the public is not yet pre- 
pared to accept the higher rents that 
higher construction costs necessitate. 
Of course one approach to this prob- 
lem is to reduce building costs, but 
very little progress has been made 
in this direction either as respects 
the costs of building materials or 
labor. Quite understandably, this 
situation is a serious deterrent to 
equity investment in rental housing. 

The recent acquisition by life in- 
surance companies of business prop- 
erties for rental to businesses is still 
another new development of some 
assistance in helping the flow of sav- 
ings into the hands of users. This 
type of investment has recently been 
authorized to a limited extent under 
the laws of many states. Most life 
insurance companies are now per- 
mitted to build or buy properties 
designed for the use of business en- 
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Equity Financing—Continued 


terprises, and to lease these prop- 
erties at a net rental which gives 
a fair return on the funds invested 
and complete repayment during a 
reasonable period of years. 


Stock Investment Law 


This type of investment is a step 
in the right direction. It provides 
capital for corporate users without 
requiring those corporations to in- 
crease their capital indebtedness or 
to sell common stocks under present 
adverse conditions. However, it 
moves along slowly and is not yet a 
very important factor in helping the 
flow of funds. At the end of 1946 
all life insurance companies held 
about $77,000,000 of such business 
properties and by the end of 1947 


the amount had increased some 


$115,000,000 to $192,000,000. 

It is apparent from what I have 
said about preferred stocks, rental 
housing and business properties that 
the need for equity financing is being 
recognized to an increasing degree 
by the life insurance companies 


within the powers granted by the 
laws of the several states. But, as 
we have seen, such investments, 
quite apart from the law, have dis- 
tinct limitations as an outlet for 
equity funds. It may well be that 
they are not yet sufficient to have 
an appreciable effect upon the over- 
all situation. 

So, we find that by far the most 
important and the usual form of cor- 
porate equity financing is through 
common stocks. Such investments, 
within certain limitations, are now 
permitted for life insurance com- 
panies by some 30 states, including 
such states as New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. Two other important 
states, Wisconsin and Ohio, have 
only last year liberalized their laws. 
These six states together are the 
domicile of life insurance companies 
holding over 46% of all life insur- 
ance assets. But New York, where 
companies holding almost 40% of 
such assets are domiciled, does not 
permit the purchase of any common 
stocks by life insurance companies. 

On the other hand, Canadian life 
insurance companies are permitted 
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to invest up to 15% of their assets 
in common stocks and in England, 
where some of the world’s most con- 
servative life insurance companies 
are domiciled, there is no restriction 
on the purchase of common stocks, 

However, permissive legislation is 
not necessarily the entire answer, 
Even among the companies domi- 
ciled in states permitting some in- 
vestment in common stock, such 
investments are, for the most part, 
well below the legal limitations. 
This may be due in part to the fact 
that some of the permissive legisla- 
tion has been passed so recently, 
and it may also be due in part to 
the fact that, traditionally, and by 
long-standing custom, life insurance 
companies have been purchasers of 
fixed income obligations, not equi- 
ties. 


Arguments Against Common Stocks 


I well appreciate that in many 
segments of the life insurance busi- 
ness there are objections to common 
stocks and it must be admitted that 
there are disadvantages to them. 


Perhaps the most frequently men- 
tioned argument against common 
stocks is the possibility of loss of 
principal due to the fact that com- 
mon stocks, representing the equity 
of a corporation, suffer the first im- 
pact of bad times or poor earnings. 
The instability of market prices, the 
ups and downs of life insurance com- 
pany asset valuations and the result- 
ing difficulty of apportionment of 
life insurance dividends emphasize 
very well the uncertainties in this 
kind of investment. Still another 
disadvantage is the irregularity of 
income that is inherent in the in- 
creases or decreases of dividends 
paid by corporations. An added 
argument against common stocks is 
the political one that unless em- 
phatically’ restricted their ownership 
might lead to too great involvement 
of life insurance in the management 
of industrial companies throughout 
the country. As you all know, 
charges of such control have been 
raised in past investigations of life 
insurance. 


It must be admitted, therefore 
that these various questions con 
stitute real problems and they ar 
not easy of solution. It seems t 
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me, however, that by serious thought 
and study they may be answered. 
For example, some loss of principal 
might be offset by setting up a re- 
serve, over a period of time, from 
the relatively high average yield that 
is offered by common stocks. This 
same device might also be used to 
lessen the irregularity of income. 
The disadvantage of the volatility of 
asset values and the adverse effect 
upon a divisible surp‘us would have 
to have most serious study. The 
likelihood that the holding of com- 
mon stocks will put the life insurance 
companies too much into the affairs 
of corporate management, while a 
possibility that must be very care- 
fully considered, can probably be 
offset by certain limitations (such 
as already exist in many states) as 
to the amounts of any one common 
stock which can be held by an indi- 
vidual company. 


While many of the arguments 
against the holding of common 
stocks might be answered, neverthe- 
less, if there were no real and com- 
pelling reason for the purchase and 
holding of common stocks by life 
insurance companies, perhaps these 
arguments would be decisive. How- 
ever, if, as has been suggested by 
some, there is a real impediment in 
the flow of savings into investment 
—and I might add that there is no 
conspicuous agreement about this— 
and if the purchase of common stocks 
by life insurance companies will ma- 
terially help to remove that impedi- 
ment, then I believe it would be a 
wise and statesmanlike thing for the 
life insurance business itself to en- 
deavor to see if there are any ways 
by which the disadvantages or ob- 
stacles may be effectively and safely 
overcome, 


Question for the Industry 


Of course, the life insurance com- 
panies cannot alone solve the whole 
problem of the flow of funds from 
savings into capital formation. But 
we should at least seriously concern 
ourselves with approaching the prob- 
lem in an open-minded fashion. 


My comments this afternoon have 
simply been personal observations. 
On this important subject of equity 
financing and common stocks, there 
are many others who are far more 
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expert and better qualified to speak 
than I am. The answer to this ques- 
tion should depend upon a broad 
and over-all study by experts and 
not on personal or individual ob- 
servations. At any rate, I would not 
want to assume any definite position 
zbout it without having the benefit 
of such a survey before me. Ac- 
cordingly, I think the first step 
should be for the Life Insurance 
Investment Research Committee, 
which was created to direct its at- 


tention to just such questions as 
these, to make a major study of the 
entire subject, both the supply of 
savings and the demands for their 
use. I earnestly believe it is timely 
for us to focus our thoughts in that 
direction. We must be certain that 
we are not missing any possible op- 
portunity to make life insurance an 
even greater and more dynamic force 
in our economy. 


Before New York Chapter, American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, April 1948. 
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Tuis is Frank E. Hitchcox, who o> 5 


looks on Nature with a poet’s 

eye and listens to her teachings. 

Skilled with tools, he fashions elaborate bird 
houses. Then tells you with a smile, “I’m not 
through yet with this business of providing 
homes and security!” 


He has established financial security for more 
families than he can now remember. Forty 
years ago he joined the Minnesota Agency 
of The Union Central. Not because he wanted 
a job. Because he wanted a career. 


During that time, he made a good income by 
selling income. Set up his independence by 
making others independent. Then retired— 


= comfortably—after having made 
it possible for so many others to 
retire. 


Frank Hitchcox has had a life insurance 
career filled with the realization of ambition 
The kind of career The Union, Central 
makes it possible for all its agents to have! 


The Union Central is very proud of Frank 
E. Hitchcox and its many other agents 
throughout the country who have devoted 
their lives to the Company and its policy- 
holders. And the many years of faithful 
service they have rendered are not being 
forgotten by The Union Central. 


Money Every Month .. . for the Agent 


Through a liberal Pension Plan devised by their Company, substantial monthly 
checks go to qualified members of The Union Central Quarter Century Field 
Club who have reached retirement age after 25 or more years of continuous 
service. This plan means security for The Union Central agent who has made 


a career of providing security. 


tHE Union Central \re wsurance co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














AMERICAN SYSTEM 


by PAUL F. CLARK 


TATING that the voice of America needs to be 

heard, not only in foreign lands, but in America 
itself, Paul F. Clark, President of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company told the Ninth Annual 
Spring Conference of Combination Companies meeting 
at Absecon, New Jersey that the best Americans, those 
who are busy building our civilization, are not always 
the most articulate. 

“Unfortunately,” said he, “this is not true of those 
who would tear down the structure. Having chosen 
the wrecking of our principles as a career, they have 
time and energy to put into their damaging work and 
though their numbers are small, their voice is mighty.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out that the life insurance com- 
panies have a unique opportunity to speak up for 
America at a time when its story needs sorely to be 
told. Said he: “No industry on earth so closely touches 
the everyday lives of the American people. In no other 
nation, and under no other form of government could 
life insurance flourish as it has in our land. It is im- 
planted in the very principle which made America 
great—the principle of the right and the obligation of 
the individual to carve out his own destiny—to shoulder 
his own responsibility.” 


Not Aware of Opportunity 


Emphasizing the fact that Americans become ac- 
customed to their way of life, that they take many of 
its opportunities and privileges too much for granted, 
Mr. Clark illustrated his point by his own experience. 
“As a boy,” he said, “going to school and working my 
way through college I was not aware that I had any 
unusual opportunity. It was not until I went abroad 
that I really became conscious of the fact that only in 
America does the opportunity exist to work during 
the summer and earn nearly enough money to go to 
school the rest of the year. It was then that I began to 
note more carefully the achievements possible under our 
own American System. I needed to be sold on the 
American way of life and so I think it is not amiss to 
suggest that a little regular reselling of its virtues is in 
order—reselling of our own company organizations, of 
our policyholders and our neighbors. 

“That America lives as she does is not mere circum- 
stance. The United States and Canada occupy only six 
per cent each of the world’s area. Other nations have 
more land and more people. Some are more richly 
endowed with natural resources. Several enjoy a gen- 
eral level of health, education, political freedom and 
native ingenuity approximating our own. The one 
thing America has that other nations lack is the Ameri- 
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can system of free enterprise—the only system extant 
which provides investor, producer and consumer with 
freedom of choice and opportunity. 

“The nine million individual enterprises in America 
know only one boss; the customer. Every time a cus- 
tomer buys a car, an ice box, a radio, or a bucket of 
paint, or a life insurance policy, he casts a vote that 
determines which business shall be big and which shall 
be small—which shall grow and give increasing employ- 
ment and which shall fail and produce unemployment. 
The only way a business can grow big and stay big in 
America is by winning the larger share of the votes 
that are cast daily by the American buyer. 


By Any Standard 


“Three basic economic systems are at work in the 
World today—capitalism, communism and _ socialism. 
Economically speaking the system which provides the 
greatest good for the greatest number is the system 
which provides the greatest supply of goods for the 
greatest number. By any standard of comparison that 
system is free American capitalism. It has enabled 
every American worker to produce and to possess more 
than six times as many goods as the average worker 
outside the United States and Canada. No other system 
has equaled—or closely approached—that record.” 

In 1936 and again in 1939, Mr. Clark personally 
made a study of wages in Europe. He found at that 
time that the wages of a working man in America would 
permit him to buy twice as much in food, clothing, 
housing, transportation and entertainment as the wages 
of a working man in the best countries of Europe and 
five times as much as the wages of a working man in 
Russia. 

Commenting on the results of that study, Mr. Clark 
observed that the gap between the standards of this 
country and those abroad is even wider now. For ex- 
ample, he showed that with one-sixteenth of the world’s 
population, America sends more young people to high 
school and college than does all the rest of the world 
put together, because in America a man can earn enough 
money to provide food for the table, clothing for the 
family and still allow children to go to high school and 
college instead of requiring them to go to work to 
supplement the family income. That same one-sixteenth 
of the world’s population buys nearly all the world’s 
automobiles and uses nearly all the world’s bathtubs, 
and at the present time is producing about fifty per cent 
of the world’s goods. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The secret of this production is the story of the 
machine. Recounting this development, President Clark 
said: “In 1894 when only a few machines were at work 
in the United States, 18 million persons were gainfully 
employed—29 per cent of the total population. Today 
60 million are gainfully employed or 43 per cent of the 
total population. Machines have created jobs, as well 
as wealth and leisure for the workers in the nation 
that has used them most extensively.” 


Stating that Americans need to divorce their think- 
ing from the cartoonist’s concept of a bloated capitalist 
with dollar signs on his vest, Mr. Clark stated that 
the true picture of a capitalist is that of every man and 
woman who has a life insurance policy, a savings account 
or a share of stock. Said he: “Capitalists in America 
are families seeking to set aside something for their 
old age; millions of ordinary people denying themselves 
some luxuries today in order to provide necessities to- 
morrow. There are few groups who play a greater part 
or make a greater contribution to the American free 
enterprise or capitalistic system than the agents and 
employees of life insurance companies. Without the 
efforts of these organizations the life insurance com- 
panies of North America could not contribute more than 
five billions of dollars each year to the tools of pro- 
duction and.‘the achievements of these United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 


Profits Very Small 


Life insurance policies number 147 million and 50 
million savings bank depositors, many of whom do not 
own directly a single share of stock, have together created 
a reservoir of capital totaling 200 billion dollars. These 
people are capitalists, for much of this money is rein- 
vested by the banks and insurance companies. These 
little people, by self-denial, supply the funds that buy 
the machines that provide the jobs and produce the 
goods. The selfsame workers, who are the customers, 
are also the principal owners of American industry. 

Referring to the charge made by the critics of free 
enterprise that today’s skyrocketing prices are due to 
the exorbitant profits of industry, Mr. Clark called 
attention to official government records showing that 
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corporate profits last year amounted to about 6.2 per 
cent on sales. Less than half of this profit went to the 
investors. The rest of the profit had to be placed back 
into the business to meet rising costs. Out of this 
profit, industry also had to pay for replacement of plant 
and machines and replacement costs have gone up 
enormously. In the first six months of last year in- 
dustry needed 11 billion dollars to meet higher costs 
of inventories and replacement of equipment. But all 
the funds it had set aside for that purpose, plus all 
the profits it was able to retain amounted to only seven 
and one half billion dollars. It had to borrow the other 
three and one half billions. 

Summing up, Mr. Clark said: “So the bald truth is 
that the six per cent profit which you paid was not 
enough to meet even the current needs of industry— 
let alone to provide for the normal expansion of plant 
and facilities which must take place if America is to 
have the new jobs and the additional goods that her 
ever increasing population demands.” 

Mr. Clark answered some of the criticisms of the 
soapbox orators with the following facts: 

To the charge that 2 per cent of the American people 
own 80 per cent of America’s wealth, he retorted that 
studies just completed by Notre Dame University show 
that over a thirty-year period, 88 per cent of the total 
national income was paid to persons receiving less than 


$5,000 a year. 


Monopoly Cry Without Foundation 


Said he: “They cry monopoly but there are 500,000 
corporations and three million unincorporated busi- 
nesses, competing against each other in this country 
today. Thirty per cent of all corporations failed to show 
any profit in 1944—the latest year for which tax statis- 
tics are available.” 

“It isn’t so that financially overstuffed executives of 
the big corporations get the lion’s share of the payroll. 
If the salary of the three top executives in General 
Motors were divided among all the workmen, it would 
provide only enough money for each man to buy one 
pack of cigarettes every sixth day.” 

President Clark challenged his audience, with the 
following words: “The American system of free enter- 
prise is your business. Its success is a matter of life or 
death to you. It will survive only as long as men strive 
sincerely and understandingly to improve and perfect 
it. We must teach our children, our friends and our 
policyholders who do not realize what would happen 
if we lost this American way of life. I plead with you 
today to help preserve the fundamentals of our Amer- 
ican way of life, our great incentive system, our profit 
motive, the freedom of an individual to own life insur- 
ance and property, to plan security and independence 
for himself and his family, to control his own destiny, 
to work where he wants to work as long as he is able 
and wants to, to be able to retire when he wants to and 
with his wife to enjoy the fruits of his labor. I am ap- 
pealing to you to use your prestige and efforts to help 
preserve this unique American system, this American 
way of life for ourselves and our posterity. 


Best’s Life News 
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GETTING ALONG 


HERE probably never was a time 

in the history of our country 
when it was more important for a 
man to know how to get along with 
other people. In times of expanding 
frontiers it was possible for him to 
go off by himself and carve a niche 
in the world without caring greatly 
what others thought of him. In times 
of industrial expansion there was a 
place for everyone with skill and 
knowledge and energy. 


Today something more is re- 
quired. If one is to be successful in 
almost any field of human activity, 
he must have the knack of getting 
along with others. He must under- 
stand them, must attune his conduct 
to theirs, must be able to win their 
friendship, their respect and their 
cooperation. 


Just as you try to size up people 
with whom you come in contact, so 
they are trying to size you up. From 
the very first moment they become 
conscious of you, they begin esti- 
mating you, and they keep on form- 
ing opinions, enlarging or revising 
the original estimate every time they 
think of you. They like you or do 


by J. R. MOODY 
Norfolk District 


not like you, think you dull or in- 
teresting, stupid or intelligent, hon- 
est or dishonest, lazy or energetic, 
and all of a hundred other things. 
Sometimes after they have become 
better acquainted with you, they 
change their first opinions of you. 


There are certain qualities in you 
which tend to make the other fellow 
like you. Here are some of them: 
Cheerfulness Dependability 
Tolerance Unselfishness 
Veracity Modesty 
Energy Gratitude 
Sympathy Self-reliance 
Tact Self-restraint 
Honesty Helpfulness 


Let us consider the last one of the 
list just given—Helpfulness. If a 
man thinks you want to help him, to 
cooperate with him in what he is do- 
ing, to go out of your way to do him 
a service, to make an effort to find 
out what he likes, to think of what 
he wants before he thinks of it him- 
self—that man just cannot help lik- 
ing you. This raises his ego, and ap- 
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peals to his vanity, thus increasing 
his feeling of importance. Call this 
what you may, it works. Just as we 
see how helpfulness increases our 
ability to get along with people, so 
does each of the other traits listed 
do their part. 

It is all very well to talk about 
having the traits of character which 
people like you to possess, but there 
is another side.to this, the business 
of adjusting yourself to the other 
fellow. People judge you by what 
they see and hear. Their impression 
of you is formed from these things : 
Your appearance Your actions 
Your expression Your interest 

Your motives 

From these they form an opinion 
of the kind of man you are. From 
these they decide whether or not they 
like you or dislike you. In these is to 
be found the answer to the question 
of whether it will be easy to get 
along with them or difficult. 

The key to the whole situation is 
to “Treat others as you wish to be 
treated.” Practice that daily and you 
will become more adept in adjusting 


yourself to the other fellow. 
—North Carolina Mutual Life. 
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TELEVISION 


N THE studio a man sat on the 

banks of a pool, fishing. Nearby 
a young man was entering the gates 
of a typical college. Close by a 
suburban home nestled in its garden. 
And not far away an American 
family sat in the living room. It 
sounds like the layout of sets on a 
Hollywood stage but it did not look 
that way, for lifelike as they were 
these scenes were all miniature. It 
was at the studio of a Philadelphia 
television station. 

In a pioneering adventure for a 
life insurance program, John A. 
Stevenson, President of the Penn 
Mutual Life, was appearing on a 
television broadcast from Philco Sta- 
tion WPTZ, an affiliate of the NBC 
television network, on March 16. In 
the program Allan Scott, of Philco, 
asked questions of Mr. Stevenson 
and of Dr. Charles R. Whittlesey, 
economist of the Penn Mutual. The 
program was sponsored by the in- 
vestment house of Reynolds & Com- 
pany. 

A new broadcasting technique was 
developed, new to some extent to 
television as well as to life insurance. 
The sculptured three-dimensional 
dioramas in miniature placed on the 
table before Mr. Stevenson were the 
visual part of his answers to ques- 
tions asked by Mr. Scott. Rather 
than illustrating. his remarks with 
pictures, Mr. Stevenson had to think 
visually. 


When he was asked what he meant 
by an “insurance package,” he said: 
“Instead of trying to explain, why 
not let me show you some models of 
insurance packages we have brought 
along.” 


Dioramas were placed on the table 
showing in miniature scenes which 
he proceeded to explain. “If a man’s 
most urgent need is protection for 
his family he may buy an insurance 
package giving his wife an income 
of $250 a month for life or until 
the children grow up. Maybe he’s 
a young man who hasn’t any family, 
so he buys Retirement Income of 
$200 a month so he can take life easy 
and go fishing at 60 or 65. I guess 
he’d have to fish to live on that 
income with prospects what they are. 


“Then, too, if a man wants to 
make sure his family will inherit a 
home free and clear he buys this 
package labeled ‘Mortgage Insur- 
ance.’ This gives them funds to pay 
off any outstanding indebtedness. A 
very popular insurance package is 
‘Educational Insurance’ which guar- 
antees funds for a child’s college 
education. In other words, the funds 
are available regardless of what 
happens when the child reaches 
college age. As insurance is sold 
today a man buys the package or 
combination of insurance packages 
that meet his particular needs and 
requirements.” 
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The diorama showing in miniature 
a man in retirement going fishing 
was used to picture the first subject 
mentioned and the model of the 
suburban home, of course, illustrated 
“Mortgage Insurance” and the col- 
lege gateway illustrated, “Educa- 
tional Insurance.” 


Another subject so illustrated was 
Social Security. The question was 
“Has Social Security cut into life 
insurance sales?’ Mr. Stevenson 
showed the model of a house, a 
typical suburban home. 


He answered, “On the contrary. 
Social Security has helped life insur- 
ance sales. A family could exist on 
Social Security just as they could 
exist in a house with a place to eat 
and a place to sleep. But just as 
they need more room in the house 
for comfortable living, they need the 
extra income that life insurance pro- 
vides. Social Security and life insur- 
ance supplement each other. Social 
Security takes care of minimum re- 
quirements, while Social Security 
and life insurance together build a 
complete house of protection.” 


The model house was separated 
into two parts ; one representing the 
minimum living requirements, the 
other half showing a roof extending 
over both minimum and maximum 
requirements in living space. 

Mr. Stevenson also made use of 
platform charts illustrating various 
financial angles of life insurance, but 
even these charts were especially 
colored to take care of the blazing 
lights in a television studio. Grey 
backgrounds were used instead of 
white so as not to reflect too much of 
the excess lighting: 

The speakers operated under cer- 
tain difficulties peculiar to television 
to strike a balance between reflection 
and absorption of light. They wore 
light-colored suits—also light in 
weight because of the considerable 
heat. Two great television cameras 
followed Mr. Stevenson’s move- 
ments, each with a red light eye. 
When an eye lighted up he knew 
that the camera’ was aimed at him 
and operating. Overhead a giraffe- 
necked microphone moved around 
to pick up the voice. 


The station reported that the 
broadcast successfully reached a dis- 
tance of some 60 miles. 


Best’s Life News 
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world affairs. They are also 

historic times in actuarial cir- 
cles. The Institute of Actuaries 
celebrates its one hundredth anni- 
versary in June. Within the past 
year practically all of the life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
have changed over to a new mortality 
table. And the two actuarial bodies 
on this continent, the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, appear to 
be on the verge of merger. 

The Year Book of the Institute 
of Actuaries records how “in April 
1848 a meeting of London actuaries 
was held to discuss whether it was 
desirable to form a professional or- 
ganization. An association of man- 
agers of life assurance companies 
had been in existence in Edinburgh 
for some years, and those present at 
the April meeting in London appear 
to have contemplated the formation 
of a similar body ; but the Committee 
appointed by the meeting to consider 
the matter reported against the in- 
stitution of any formal society, and 
suggested that, as a possible means 
of obtaining uniformity in matters of 
practice, the holding of occasional 
meetings might be tried as an ex- 
periment. At a more largely at- 
tended meeting held in June, how- 
ever, the report of this Committee 
was not accepted, and as a result of 
resolutions passed by the meeting 
the ‘Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland’ was formed 
later in the year.” It was the first 
actuarial body of its kind in the 
world. In 1884 when a Royal Char- 
ter was granted, the name was 
changed to simply the “Institute of 
Actuaries.” : 

The members of the Institute have 
extended a special invitation to the 
members of .our Actuarial Society, 
the American Institute of Actuaries, 
and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scot- 
land, to attend their Centenary cele- 
brations this year and about fifty 
members of the Society and Ameri- 
can Institute are planning to do so. 


T ora are historic times in 
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Chief Actuary, Canada Life 


More than half of them will be ac- 
companied by their wives. All of 
the proceedings will be conducted in 
i:nglish. Twenty-three papers have 
been prepared by members of our 
two actuarial bodies and it can be 
taken for granted that the meetings 
will not only add to our store of 
actuarial knowledge but will serve 
to weld together more closely the 
actuaries of the English-speaking 
world. We still have happy mem- 
ories of the visit of the British actu- 
aries in 1938. It will be a privilege 
to return that visit on such a mem- 
orable occasion and to pay tribute to 
the Institute for its great contribu- 
tion to actuarial knowledge. 


Guertin Legislation 


The second happening of histori- 
cal importance was the recent almost 
universal change in premiums, sur- 
render values and reserves in the 
United States, resulting from the 
decline in interest earnings and the 
adoption of the Guertin Laws. Some 
of the rates being changed had been 
in effect for over fifty years. It was 
a tremendous task, commencing with 
the splendid but laborious work of 
the Actuarial Committee charged 
with the responsibility of preparing 
the basic tables. Most of us heaved 
a big sigh of relief when the job was 
completed but we must not sit back 
and assume that we have nothing to 
worry about in connection with our 
rate books for another fifty years. 
For one thing, I do not think that 
we did quite a complete job. For 
example, I would venture the opinion 
that quite a few in this room are not 
yet satisfied with their settlement 
options, which have become such an 
important part of our business, par- 
ticularly in the light of the Commit- 
tee report on mortality under these 
options. It is true that interest rates 
have improved somewhat recently 


. but even sc, the margin in interest 
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earnings over requirements is very 
narrow as compared with what it 
was twenty years ago and what we 
would like it to be. In any case, we 
are living in times of rapid changes 
and disturbed conditions, the ulti- 
mate result of which no one can 
foretell. 

History is also being made by a 
Joint Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Hohaus, which is 
formulating plans for merger of the 
Actuarial Society and this Institute. 
The informal ballot taken at Quebec 
last fall indicated that the vast major- 
ity of the members of both bodies 
favored such merger, subject to the 
satisfactory working out of certain 
details. The Joint Committee has 
now modified its original plans in a 
way which in the opinion of the 
Council of the Actuarial Society and 
the Board of Governors of the In- 
stitute meets the objections raised at 
Quebec. At this meeting you will 
be asked if you also approve of the 
plans to date, to authorize the ap- 
pointment of another committee to 
draft the constitution and by-laws 
of the new organization along the 
lines suggested by the Joint Com- 
mittee. It is hoped to have these 
ready for your consideration in the 
Fall, and if they are then approved, 
steps will be taken to incorporate the 
new body. Following this, the So- 
ciety and Institute will transfer their 
assets to the new organization and 
dissolve themselves. 


As the Joint Committee has, we 
hope, completed its task, it might not 
be inappropriate at this point to ex- 
press our gratitude to its members 
for the splendid work they have done 
in drafting the plans for merger. In 
the early stages it appeared almost 
an impossible task to co-ordinate the 
various viewpoints of members of 
the two organizations but the Com- 
mittee not only maintained an open- 
minded attitude throughout but 
showed great ingenuity in the solu- 
tion of problem after problem as 
they arose. 

(Continued on the next page) 















Actuarial—Continued 


When complete the merger 
through co-ordination of effort 
should add to our strength. We are 
facing a testing time in the history 
of the world. No one can foretell 
what tomorrow holds in store. We 
may be on the verge of another de- 
pression; we may even be on the 
verge of another war. Whatever 
happens it will be a testing time for 
the business of life insurance. Our 
agency forces have been fully re- 
established after the war. This in- 
creases competition at a time when 
business may be becoming a little 
more difficult to secure. 

A good many of us have been in 
the business long enough to fully 
appreciate the inherent dangers of 
such an over-all situation. Are we 
keeping in mind the lessons learned 
in the interval between the two great 


wars? Some people have expressed: 


doubts on this score. Several ex- 
amples are cited to prove their point. 

One of the examples is the ques- 
tion of surrender values. In 1933 
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this Institute appointed a Committee 
to study this question. Mr. Linton 
had just presented to the Actuarial 
Society his classic paper entitled 
“Panics and Cash Values” in which 
he pointed out among other things 
that the effects of the then current 
crisis might have been far more seri- 
ous had it not been that the bulk of 
the insurance then on the books was 
of comparatively short duration. 
The deliberations of the Committee 
were not conducted in an atmosphere 
of panic but simply in the clear cold 
light of recent experience. One of 
its recommendations was that at all 
durations a greater differential be- 
tween reserves and cash values was 
desirable than then existed or was 
permissible under the statutes. The 
Guertin Committee fought hard to 
give the necessary legal freedom of 
action and they were largely success- 
ful. However, when we actually 
got around to the business of com- 
puting new surrender values, this 
lesson taught us in the thirties was 
not reflected in our new tables to 
nearly the extent that many of us 
thought it should have been. 


Dividends 


Then there is the old bug-bear of 
dividend projections. When one 
compares the figures quoted to pro- 
spective insurers in 1928 with the ac- 
tual results over the past twenty 
years, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why we have had so many 
complaints about dividends from our 
policyholders. Reductions in divi- 
dend scales are still being made and 
may continue to be made but in the 
midst of it all some of us are still 
quoting right in our rate books fig- 
ures based on the continuance of 
present dividend formulae over a 
period of fifty years. Experience has 
amply proven that the most carefully 
worded protective clauses drafted by 
the company will not still the wrath 
of disgruntled policyholders if ac- 
tual experience does not live up to 
these projections. Furthermore, it 
is difficult to ensure that all quota- 
tions are properly safeguarded. (Off 
the record—It might be well to bear 
in mind too that in at least one such 
British case where the protective 
clause was omitted the Courts forced 
the company to live up to the divi- 


only produces bad, “public relations” 
but it often leads the field man to 
base his sale on dividends instead of 
the fundamental need of life insur- 
ance and this does not make for a 
good sale. In addition, by making 
reductions more embarrassing, it 
fosters the continuance of dividend 
scales which have become too lib- 
eral and thus tends to destroy the 
safeguarding feature of participating 
insurance. Many actuaries were 
hoping that the change-over to the 
new rate basis would permit the 
companies to throw off this mill- 
stone. It seems desirable to give 
some indication of the effect of the 
new basis on dividends but illustra- 
tions covering two or three years 
should suffice for this purpose with- 
out putting the actuaries on the spot 
for the next fifty years. 


Group 


In the Group Insurance field com- 
petition which was always keen is 
increasing with the entry of more 
companies into the field. Principles 
which were established a few years 
ago and were then considered funda- 
mental are not being observed to- 
day. Subsequent experience may 
have proven some of these to be 
non-essential and as was pointed out 
recently if we are not alert to fur- 
nish as much group coverage of all 
kinds as we safely can, the Govern- 
ment may step into our_ shoes. 
Nevertheless, there are grave doubts 
in many minds that we may be mov- 
ing too far in a loose direction and 
it behooves us when we consider 
departing from practices established 
over the years to make sure that we 
are on sound ground. 


On Guard 


In the underwriting field also 
fears have been expressed that we 
may be forgetting the lessons of the 
inter-war period in the underwrit- 
ing of large risks. We must not be 
misled by the experience of the last 
ten or fifteen years into assuming 
that we can relax our vigilance in 
this connection. We must indeed be 
on guard against undue liberality in 
all our underwriting, remembering 
that there are more important things 
in this business than the writing of 


dend quotation.) This situation not- a large volume of new insurance. In 
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fact, as we all know, there is a dan- 
ger of over-reaching ourselves, par- 
ticularly in days of rising costs. 


Influence 


These and other developments in 
recent years have also led some 
people, both within and outside the 
profession, to express concern that 
we actuaries may not be exerting 
as much influence in our companies 
as we should or may be yielding 
too much to competition. As far as 
the actuary’s influence in the com- 
pany is concerned, a great deal, of 
course, still depends on the indi- 
vidual but it is inevitable that with 
the growth of the business, the in- 
fluence of any and all particular 
departments should be submerged in 
the whole organization. Neverthe- 
less, there is a point beyond which 
this should not go as far as the actu- 
ary is concerned because he is the 
man primarily responsible for the 
safety of the company and its con- 
tracts. Co-operation with the agency 
department is all important—the 
actuary should always keep them 
advised of every move he intends to 
make which affects the field man 
and his relations with his policy- 
holders—but the agency man should 
clearly understand the position and 
duty of the actuary and when he 
does, he is going to have all the more 
respect for the actuary if he sticks 
to his principles. The actuary must, 
of course, go further than simply 
point out why any suggested course 
of action is not advisable. He should 
always be on the alert to assist the 
agency man with his problems from 
a constructive standpoint. 

We actuaries must also take every 
precaution as a body to ensure that 
the business of life insurance con- 
tinues to look to us for advice and 
guidance, not only in technical mat- 
ters but in all matters affecting the 
safety of the company and its con- 
tracts. However, we will maintain 
our position only so long as we give 
leadership in the enunciation and 
maintenance of sound actuarial prin- 
ciples. We must never take the easy 
way out. Otherwise the likelihood 
is that some of the other insurance 
organizations will take over where 
we fail. 


Before American Institute of Actuaries, Chi- 
cago, 1948, 
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WHICH ARE YOU? 


Two men, working side by side, were approached by a 
stranger who asked them what they were doing. The first 
workman, seemingly weary and lifeless, mumbled, “I am 
cutting stones.” The other workman answered, “I am hel 
ing to build a cathedral,” and the stranger could see his 
warm friendly eyes as he spoke. 


“Stone Cutters’’ and “Cathedral Builders” are also to be 
found in the business of life underwriting. Which are you? 
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Nearly Half Century 
of 


SERVICE 


The institutions of Life and Accident and Health insur- 
ance are primarily ones of sales and service. We are building 
on that ideal with “Service” as our watchword. 


Our Life and Accident and Health policies are salable and 
provide maximum coverage and protection to policy- 
owners. Attractive agency commission contracts enable 
field representatives tq build for the future. 


We place a-high value on human relationships as well as 
service. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 























































































INSIST ON A 
“NATIONAL” 
































You register a bull’s eye in 








comfort and convenience 








every time you register at 
an Affiliated National 














Hotel. For a perfect score 














in service too, you can’t 
miss if you make it a Na- 
tional whenever you're in 
one of these convenient 
National cities. 
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» JACK TAR COURT HOTEL... 
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ROM June 9 to 11 approximately 
2,800 candidates took some 3,700 


examinations. This number of can- 


| didates is the largest in the 21-year 


history of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and exceeds even 
last year’s record total by almost 
10%. 

The examinations represent a 
natural culmination of a year of 
study for the members of 243 C.L.U. 
study groups. During the past year 
56 new study groups were added, 
to make the current number the 
largest ever organized in the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter program. 
There has been a striking increase 
in enrollment in these groups. This 
year over 5,000 life underwriters 
studied the C.L.U. program in or- 
ganized classes, which is twice the 
number enrolled in 1946 and three 
times the number in 1945. This 
marked the first time the enrollment 
has gone over 5,000 and represents 
a milestone in American College 
history. 

Groups are located in practically 
every State, in 136 different study 
centers. There is a definite trend 
toward preparation for the C.L.U. 
examinations in regular classes 
rather than by studying individually 
and many class members travel con- 
siderable distances to attend a class 
in a study center. Over half of all 
the classes are under the direct spon- 
sorship of a college or university, or 
the joint sponsorship of a college 
and a life insurance group. Instruc- 
tion is furnished by teachers from 
the colleges and universities and by 
life underwriters or other profes- 
sional men who are experienced in- 
structors, and who often are ap- 
pointed by the institution in each 
center as members of its teaching 
staff. 

The popularity of these classes 
with the life underwriters is demon- 
strated by the increasing numbers 
of study groups and C.L.U. candi- 
dates. 

Questions and problems used in 
the 1948 C.L.U. examination series 
have now been made available gen- 
erally by the American College of 
Life Underwriters to teachers, study 
group leaders and other interested 
persons. These questions and prob- 
lems were used as a basis for testing 
over 2,800 life underwriters who 


C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


took this year’s examinations at 
some 140 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

The preparation of questions and 
problems starts early in the year 
with the assembling of case material 
for submission to a special commit- 
tee of the Examination Board. This 
special committee—consisting of 
Laurence J. Ackerman, James Elton 
Bragg, C.L.U., Walter A. Craig, 
C.L.U., Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dr. 
Clyde M. Kahler, C.L.U., Dr. David 
McCahan, C.L.U. and Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr., C.L.U—meets in a 
three day session during which time 
the original material is carefully 
screened, supplemented, and edited. 
The results of the committee’s de- 
liberations are then submitted for 
adoption to the full Examination 
Board at a regular meeting. 

Printed sets of examination ques- 
tions are distributed by registered 
mail to supervisors at approved 
centers together with a supply of 
books in which candidates write their 
solutions. The completed books are 
then returned by insured express to 
the College’s headquarters where 
they are graded by a staff of some 
thirty experienced persons. 

In reviewing the examination 
papers the objectives are sought of: 
setting a standard based on what 
a professional underwriter should 
know; having this standard fixed 
not by any one person, but by the 
combined judgment of a number of 
experienced graders; and maintain- 
ing uniformity in grading standards 
for each and all parts each year, and 
from year to year. Graders are 
selected for their knowledge of the 
subject; ability to exercise good 
judgment; familiarity with profes- 
sional standards ; probable availabil- 
ity over a period of time ; and reason- 
able accessibility for conference. 

Prior to, and during the grading 
of papers, meetings of graders are 
held to discuss the questions and 
build up a grading basis. Each man 
grades 40 to 50 sets of examination 
papers from which all names have 
been removed so that no “personal 
equation” is present ; identification is 
by number only. A constant check 
is kept on each grader during the 
reviewing, and grader is checked 
against grader to make certain that 
all papers are graded according to 
the same standards. | 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


N THIS issue three more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Mrs. Miriam Murdock, New York Life 
Insurance Co., Kansas City, Missouri: 


Mrs. Miriam Murdock joined the 
Kansas City branch of the New York 
Life Ins. Co. in September 1944, 
following eleven years with the 
Columbia National Bank, where she 
was manager of the bond depart- 
ment. Previous to that time she had 
been a housewife. 

In her sales record for the com- 
pany, she has led all women agents 
for the company in the United States 
for the last three years, with her 
total for 1947 reading approximately 
$800,000. In 1946 she’ brought in 
paid business totaling one million 
do!lars. In 1947 she also led all 
Missouri agents for her firm for the 
second successive year in the number 
of new applications for life insurance. 
Mrs. Murdock is a member of the 
executive board of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and has qualified for 
life membership in the group. 

Mrs. Murdock says she spends 
around ten hours a day on her job 
when she works and believes that 
special sales ideas are not as practical 


‘in making sales as the attitude of the 


underwriter’s mind and heart. She 
also stresses the point that it is better 
to do more asking than telling in the 
selling of insurance. 

Mrs. Murdock is not only an out- 
standing life underwriter, but she is 
also a skilled figure skater and a 
former president of the Silver Blades 
Figure Skating Club in Kansas City. 

She is just as enthusiastic about 
her hobby of skating as she is about 
her business of life insurance, and 
often on her vacation spends as long 
as eight hours a day on the ice. She 
has appeared at various club ice 
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Personality Parade 


ELMA EASLEY 


tarnivals and is especially proficient 
in dance figures. Her co-skaters 
rank her as one of the most graceful 
performers in that art. 

You wouldn't think that Mrs. 
Murdock would have time for any 
other hobby, but she does. It’s 
collecting antique furniture. 


Mrs. Isabel La Roche Godwin, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, 
Long Island, N. Y.: 


Isabel La Roche Godwin came to 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
in 1935 under her maiden name of 
Isabel Symons and worked under 
this name until 1944. At this time 


The old adage “if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is’ a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 


she changed to use her married name 
and opened her own office, moving 
her field of operations from New 
York City to her local territory on 
Long Island. 

She is a graduate of Drexel Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia where she ob- 
tained a B.S. degree. She is married 
and has two children. Before enter- 
ing the life insurance field, she owned 
and operated the Maryland Inn, a 
tea room. | 

In 1946, Mrs. Godwin paid for 
$250,000 of life insurance. She 
qualified for the Equitable’s $250,- 
000 club from 1941 to 1946. She 
became a life member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table in 1946, and in the 
year 1947 she made the Equitable’s 
Million Dollar Club. 


Mrs. Betty M. Boyd, Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. of New York, Troy, Alabama: 


Mrs. Betty M. Boyd of the Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. of New York started 
life insurance work in 1914, and at 
that time hardly knew how to write a 
check and did not know what an 
overdraft was until two years after 
she had been in the business. All she 
knew about insurance in those days 
she had to dig out all alone from 
meager literature, just a rate book, 
application blanks and a “God Bless 
You.” 

After a few years, she had her 
own office, more literature and home 
office conventions to enlighten her. 
She has always qualified for the 
Field Club. First, the $100,000 Club, 
then the $200,000 Club, the $250,- 
000 Club and the $400,000 Top Club. 
This past year she lead the State of 
Alabama in paid-for business and 
lives insured for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York for the 
entire year. 

Her business works out about 
50% men and 50% women. She 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


stresses modes of settlement on her 
contracts and gives untiring serv- 
ices to her policyholders. She feels 
that she cannot specialize in any one 
kind of business because the towns 
she works in are small. However, 
she does like to write educational 
contracts, and old age or endowment 
income and income for life for 
widows. 

From her experience, she finds 
that it is not hard to write life insur- 
ance if you have a good company, 
an intelligent knowledge of your con- 
tracts, see enough people, give 


Time is the acid test of a well-planned insurance pro- 
gram. The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. offers time- 
tested plans to meet every individual need. We are 
entering our 67th year with more than a half a million 


policies in force. 





Test of Time 


Testing—a dramatic moment in the making of steel at 
the world’s largest tidewater steel plant, in Baltimore. 


tre Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. of BALTIMORE 


earnest and intelligent service to 
your clientele, love people, are ener- 
getic and honest. 


She works about seven or eight 
months a year and travels the rest 
of the time. Her hobby is her 
children, who are now all grown with 
college degrees and prosperous busi- 
ness people. She loves her home and 
garden. Her outside activities are 
mostly social. 


She belongs to the Baptist Church, 
D.A.R., U.D.C. and the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama Division of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

























































































































DIVIDENDS PAID 


IVIDENDS paid to American 

policyholders by the life insur- 
ance companies operating in this 
country totaled $537,000,000 in 
1947,* the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. Total dividends left 
with their companies by policyhold- 
ers, to accumulate at interest, for the 
first time topped $1,000,000,000 at 
year-end, 

“Policy dividends in 1947 were 
$35,000,000 greater than in 1946, an 
increase of 7%,” the Institute said. 
“This increase reflected the greater 
volume of life insurance owned and 
the greater age of the bulk of the 
policies rather than higher dividend 
scales. 


Some Scales Lower 


“Actually, the 1947 dividend 
scales, where they differed from 
those of 1946, generally reflected 
lower rates of refund, due to con- 
tinued declines in earning rates. 
Earning rates, mortality experience 
and operating expenses are the three 
major factors which determine the 
dividends to be paid year by year. 
Dividends paid to policyholders are 
not dividends in the usual sense, but 
refunds on premiums paid for par- 
ticipating policies.” 

During the year, $221,600,000 of 
the policy dividends coming due to 
policyholders were used to pay policy 
premiums. This was the most ex- 
tensive use, accounting for 41.3% of 
total dividends. 

Dividends left by policyholders 
to accumulate at interest increased 
materially in 1947, with $132,300,- 
000 or 24.6% of the total used in 
this way, which compares with 
23.4% in 1946 and 21.3% in 1945. 
This use of dividends has become 
increasingly popular in recent years 
and the total thus set aside at the 
end of 1947 was $425,000,000 
greater than at the end of 1941, a 
rise of nearly 75% ‘in six years. 

The balance of the dividends was 
used as follows: $100,000,000 or 
18.6% taken in cash or applied on 
policy loans ; $82,700,000 or 15.4% 
to purchase paid-up additions to 
policies; $400,000 to shorten the 
premium paying period of policies. 


* 3rd largest figure—largest was $584,600,000 
in 1931,—Editors. 
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MERCHANDISING for PROFIT 


N THIS life insurance business 
le certainly enjoy one advantage 
that few, if any, merchants are able 
to enjoy—and that is no shortage of 
materials! We were not even both- 
ered by the paper shortage. Have 
you ever stopped to think what that 
has meant to us? 

Suppose you were a merchant sell- 
ing ladies’ and children’s wearing 
apparel. First, you would have to 
travel to New York, Chicago, and 
possibly other large cities, to inspect 
the displays of styles, materials and 
the price range of goods that are 
going to be available in 1948. This 
you would have to do opproximately 
six months in advance, making up 
your mind at that time what you 
were going to carry, how much you 
thought you could sell, and at what 
price, and then take the chance on 
the entire venture. 

Sut that is not all! You would 
then have to wait for the shipment, 
sometimes for months, and when and 
if it did arrive, you would have to 
sort it out, figure costs, operating 
expenses, margin of profit and set 
your prices at such a figure that they 
would meet competition and _ still 
move your goods at a fair ratio of 
turnover. 


Chances 


Then you would have to advertise, 
to display the goods to catch the 
customer’s eye so that purchasers 
will come into your store and pur- 
chase what you thought six months 
ago they would want to wear! May- 
be they like your choice—and maybe 
they don’t! Now you sit and wait 
and watch for their reaction—that is 
the chance you took—either you are 
right or wrong—either you make a 
profit or take a loss. 

Now in the life insurance business, 
suppose your company sent you and 
your associates a letter this month 


by ELMER C. SUTTER 
Detroit Agency, 


Massachusetts Mutual 





Early last year Elmer Sutter adopted 
the merchandising plan he describes in 
this article, and obtained excellent re- 
sults. Not only did he increase the 
number of his sales, but his volume of 
business sold during 1947 showed a 
greater increase—!2 months 1946, $268,- 
603—I! months 1947 (latest figures 
available) $417,746. 











making it clear that for the year 1948 
each of you would have to order 
your supply of 1948 policies just the 
way you have to order your calen- 
dars. About a year ago it appeared 
that a number of companies might 
curtail the writing of new business 
because they had gone over their 
allowable quota of gain by October. 
It looked as if some of us would 
have to take a vacation for the 
balance of that year, but fortunately 
they permitted us to continue. 

The supposition expressed above 
may not be so farfetched as it seems. 
Some day we may have to make up 
our minds as to how much we are 
going to want to sell in the year 
ahead ! 

Last January, Don Lau, one of 
our associates here in the Detroit 
Agency, and I thought of trying 
something we had never done before. 
We analyzed my written business 
for 1946 to find out how many poli- 
cies I had written between $1,000 
and $5,000—how many from $5,000 
to $10,000, from $10,000 to $15,000, 
and so on, with the result shown in 
line A in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. 

Immediately below we inserted 
the number of cases, in their various 
sizes, that I wanted to sell in 1947. 
At the same time we added a few 
categories which ‘I hadn’t sold up to 
that time! I decided that I would 
still write about the same number 





$5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20. 
9,999 


14,999 
7 
20 83910 
2 
18 10 
18 9 
9 2 1 
*One $25,000 to $49,999 
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19,999 24,999 


1 
5 
5 
0 
5 
case 


000 $25,000 $100,000 Cases 
x up Sol 


000 in 
bee} Sold Stock 
1 0 0 
4 1 1 74 
4 1 1 70 
0 1 1 
a 0 0 0 21 
added to stock in July 


of small cases, because I evidently 
knew how to do that. Having only 
fourteen cases between $5,000 and 
$10,000, we decided to increase my 
stock of these to 20. Having written 
only seven cases between $10,000 
and $15,000, this figure was in- 


- creased to 10. The one case between 


$15,000 and $20,000 was increased 
to five, and the one between $20,000 
and $25,000 we made four. As you 
can see by the tabulation, I hadn't 
written any case above $25,000, so I 
decided that I would put one of these 
on my shelves and see if I could 
move it. We also decided that I 
should have at least one case. above 
$50,000 in stock—you never know 
who might drop into yous store and 
look over your shelves to see what 
you have that they might want. 

We got slap-happy about what we 
were doing, and with a lot of joking 
decided that we might as well order 
at least one policy for $100,000-or- 
over, too. It wouldn’t cost us any- 
thing to have it in stock “on con- 
signment,” so as a result my 1947 
stock of merchandise looked like line 
B. 


Monthly Review 


Then each month I proceeded to 
show just how many cases in each 
category I had sold and paid for 
(just written business did not reach 
this inventory). January’s result 
was as shown in line C. 

In April I got the thrill of writing 
that extra zero on a ten thousand 
figure, and was able to deplete my 
stock of $100,000-or-over com- 
pletely ! 

In July somebody took my one 
case for $25,000-or-over, and rather 
than be out of them entirely I re- 
plenished my stock by putting an- 
other one up in the box, but that 
one only lasted until October when 
a doctor spied it and said, “I'll take 
it!” In the same month my $50,000- 
or-over case went the same way. 

November is now history, and all 
I have left for the balance of the year 
on my shelves in the little inventory 
boxes shown in the tabulation, read- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Merchandising—Continued 


ing from left to right, are: nine, two, 
one, five and four ! Twenty-one cases 
to go in the rest of December, and 
I'll be out of business, unless, of 
course, I try the merchandising idea 
again and order out my stock of 
merchandise for 1948. 

My general agent, George Lackey, 
and all my associates here in this 
agency know that I enthusiastically 
recommend this merchandising plan 
—I told them so in a meeting re- 
cently, and I think more of them 
will go along with me on it in 1948. 

You can bet your best case that I 
am going to follow this plan, and 
that there are going to be enough 
larger-size cases on those shelves 
where they are always on my mind 
(the real value of the perpetual in- 
ventory is that it keeps reminding 
me, you know) and where some cus- 
tomer can see them when he gives 
me the opportunity to display what 


I have to offer. 
—From the Radiator by permission 


CANADIAN LIFE OFFICERS 
AL THE annual meeting of the 

Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion held in May, W. M. Anderson, 
C.B.E., of the North American Life 
Assurance Company, was re-elected 


President to serve a second term.’ 


H. L. Guy, C.B.E., of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Water- 
loo, Canada was elected Ist Vice 
President; Gordon C. Cumming, 
Monarch Life Assurance Company, 
2nd Vice President; J. K. Mac- 
donald, Confederation Life, is the 
honorary Treasurer and J. D. 
Buchanan, of the London Life, is 
Past President. 


1947 MORTALITY 


HE death rate from all causes 

among U. S. life insurance pol- 
icyholders reached a new low in 
1947 at 737.9 per 100,000, with de- 
clines shown for practically all causes 
of death including heart disease and 
cancer, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America reports. The 737.9 
rate compares with 773.1 in 1946 
and 763.9 in 1942, the previous low- 
est rate. These results are indicated 
by the experience of companies rep- 
resenting 73% of the ordinary and 
industrial life insurance policies in 
force in all U. S. companies. 


Heart diseases of all kinds con- 
stituted the leading cause of death 
among policyholders last year. 
Nearly half of all the deaths included 
in the survey were attributed to 
heart diseases, cerebral hemorrhage 
and nephritis which together make 
up the principal diseases in the group 
called cardiovascular-renal diseases. 
The combined death rate from these 
causes in 1947 was 361.5 per 100,- 
000 policyholders. This was about 
1% lower than the corresponding 
rate in the previous year, due chiefly 
to improvement among industrial 
policyholders. If the 1947 rate is 
taken as indicative of experience 
among all policyholders it may be 
estimated that approximately 600,- 
000 policies became claims from the 
principal cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases last year. 


Cancer, the second leading cause 
of policyholder deaths, also declined 
during 1947, the first drop in several 
years. The 1947 death rate of 114.8 
compares with 116.9 in the previous 
year and 106.8 in 1942. 
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Death Rates Per 100,000 
Life Policyholders 


Ordinary Business 


Cause of Death 
Chief Cardiovascular- 
renal diseases: 
Heart Diseases ... 
Nephritis 
Cerebral Hem. ... 
Cancer 
Respiratory diseases: 
Pneumonia 
Influenza 
Other resp. dis. .. 
Tuberculosis 
Diabetes Mellitus .. 
Typhoid Fever 
Puerperal State .... 
External Causes: 
Motor vehicle .... 
Other accidents .. 
Suicides 
Homicides 
All war deaths ... 
All other causes .... 


Industrial 


Chief Cardiovascular- 
renal diseases: 
Heart Diseases 
Nephritis 
Cerebral Hem. 
Cancer 
Respiratory diseases: 
Pneumonia 
Influenza 
Other resp. dis. .. 
Tuberculosis 
Diabetes Mellitus .. 
Typhoid Fever 
Puerperal State .... 
External Causes: 
Motor vehicle .... 
Other accidents .. 
Suicides 
Homicides 
All war deaths .. 
All other causes .... 
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Ordinary and Industrial Business 


Chief Cardiovascular- 
renal diseases: 
Heart Diseases 
Nephritis 
Cerebral Hem. ... 
Cancer 
Respiratory diseases: 
Pneumonia 
Influenza 
Other resp. dis. .. 
Tuberculosis 
Diabetes Mellitus .. 
Typhoid Fever 
Puerperal State .... 
External Causes: 
Motor vehicle .... 
Other accidents .. 
ee, ee 
Homicides 
All war deaths .. 
All other causes .... 


Total 
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COLLEGIANS coe SELLING 


RE students in the collegiate 
A gehocis of business interested in 
selling as a career? 

At least two surveys which were 
reported in recent years seemed to 
indicate that not so many were inter- 
ested in such work as sales managers 
thinking about the future of their 
sales staffs might have desired. 
Many educators, and especially those 
teaching marketing courses, ex- 
pressed serious doubt as to the ac- 
curacy of the assertions made on the 
basis of these casual studies. Repre- 
sentatives of hundreds of national 
companies who visit the campuses 
each year seeking sales recruits were 
certain that something was amiss, 
for they knew of the very real 
interest in selling on the part of 
seniors, at least. 


% Further Evidence 


Within the last few weeks further 
evidence has been revealed and it 
does not entirely bear out the find- 
ings of previous studies which had 
been accepted by many as fully ac- 
curate. It was believed that if the 
thinking of freshmen men in a uni- 
versity school of commerce could be 
obtained by means of certain ques- 
tions which together might reveal 
their attitude toward selling as a 
career, the results might prove to be 
significant. 

Accordingly a group of freshmen 
in one course in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Commerce and 
Administration were polled on the 
main attitude problem. Practically 
all the students covered were regis- 
tered in Commerce and had thus 
chosen some form of business as 
their career, but as a group they had 
no commitment to selling. Many 


by H. H. MAYNARD 
Professor of Marketing, 
The Ohio State University 


were planning to be accountants or 
transportation men, or to be engaged 
in production of personnel activities. 
Still others thought of themselves as 
statisticians or financiers. Many 
were undoubtedly primarily sales- 
men in their own thinking. Many 
had made no choice other than the 
general field of business. Freshmen 
were chosen rather than upper class- 
men since they, it was believed, rep- 
resented a group with relatively 
open minds as to what field of busi- 
ness they might enter. 

The first question presented to 
these students was: If you were able 
to spend several years after gradua- 
tion in the employ of a large, repu- 
able company, manufacturing and 
distributing its own products, how 
do you now rate your interest in the 
following departments of such a con- 
cern ? 

They were then asked to check 
whether they would like, not like, or 
were undecided as to work in the 
production department, the op- 
erating departments (accountings, 
credits, finance or office or sales per- 
sonnel work), or in the sales depart- 
ment. They were told that sales in- 
volved travel, assignment to various 
locations and personal selling to 
large users, dealers, etc. Each stu- 
dent was also asked to give a reason 
for his vote. 

The result was not only informa- 
tive as to typical student attitudes, 
but encouraging for both educators 
and sales executives. The results are 
shown in Table 1, 

It is clear that of this group of 
over 500 young men looking forward 








TABLE 1 
Preference of Commerce Freshmen 
For Line of Work after Graduation 


(expressed as percentage of the whole) 


Would 
Production Control and Supervision 56% 


To 


Operating Departments 


39 
Sales Departments 60 
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like Undecided 


Would not like 
9, 


to a life in active business a greater 
number were interested in selling 
than in either one of the other lines 
of activity. This is especially signifi- 
cant, since during the high school 
or Army days of the group, the func- 
tion of selling and the importance of 
the salesman were definitely at a 
very low ebb in public thinking. The 
production man, the personnel ex- 
ecutive, and the accountant received 
the glory, while the salesman was too 
often thought of as one who just did 
not quite rate in modern business. 
Yet the majority in this group wish 
to enter sales rather than any other 
form of business. 


Reasons 


Reasons for the choice were then 
probed rather deeply by several ap- 
proaches. One revealed that the 
principal reason for preferring a life 
in selling was the desire to travel and 
interest in meeting people, each ac- 
counting for about 40% of the pref- 
erences. The most important of the 
scattered reasons was that “sales 
work is interesting.” Lack of inter- 
est in selling was explained by aver- 
sion to travel and no interest in 
“liking to sell.” 

An analysis of the reasons given 
for liking or disliking work in the 
production departments or the areas 
classified as “operating’’ were, in 
general, that production is interest- 
ing that in it there is a good oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Those not 
interested cited the fact that factory 
work did not appeal to them as an 
interesting occupation, this thought 
perhaps growing out of previous ex- 
perience by the student or by mem- 
bers of his family. One peculiar fact 
given for disliking factory work is 
“that there is too much responsi- 
bility.” Interest in operating depart- 
ment; that is, “the office,” was ex- 
plained by previous favorable con- 
tacts and by the belief that this work 
offers good financial rewards. The 
tedious repetitive nature of some 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Collegians—Continued 


office occupations was emphasized, 
as was the lack of interest on the 
part of some students in “just office 
work,” 

An analysis of reasons given for 
occupational attitudes is revealing: 

First, it should be noted that rela- 
tively few students recognize the 
difference in financial rewards. They 
have not been shown the fact that, in 
general, salesmen earn more than do 
staff personnel. Operating in gen- 
eral pays more than does staff work. 
The students do not know that good 
sales records are certain to receive 
high financial rewards. 

Second, students’ reports do not 
show a careful analysis of the vari- 
ous kinds of work and of the de- 
mands and rewards of each. This 
may be thought of as a reflection on 
our high schools and the too common 
lack of useful guidance information. 
Other experience with products of 
our high schools leads the writer to 
believe that in them there is too often 
a tendency to advise every smart boy 
that he should be an engineer, a law- 
yer or a physician, and to suggest 


SMALLER 
CITIES 





that those not so qualified might find 
a chance in some form of business. 

Thus, there is a two-fold chal- 
lenge. One is to educators in our 
schools of business to give incoming 
freshmen adequate advice as to what 
form of business they are best fitted 
to enter; the second is to sales ex- 
ecutives to so direct their public re- 
lations information in such a way 
as to make the profession of selling 
more clearly understood than it is 
today. 


Rating Sheet 


Another approach to the subject 
was by means of a series of ques- 
tions designed to discover student 
rating of a series of occupations or 
professions when measured by 13 
factors. 

The occupations listed: physician, 
salesman selling to tire dealers, book- 
keeper, lawyer, life insurance sales- 
man, worker in automobile factory, 
department store clerk. The ques- 
tions: Which (of the above occupa- 
tions) 

1. Performs the greatest service 
to the public? (and least?) 


Offer You 


The best opportunities for great 
service by and substantial income 


to experienced producers. 


Our Direct General Agents Contract 
is especially designed to meet this 


challenge. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


Iowa 
Arkansas 


Missouri 
Kentucky 


For further information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 
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812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN MAY, President 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 
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2. Has the highest standing in the 
community? (and the lowest ?) 

3. Offers the most opportunity for 
advancement? (and the least ?) 

4. Makes the most money? (and 
the least ?) 

5. Is the easiest work? (and the 
hardest ?) 

6. Offers the most job security? 
(and the least ?) 

7. Is the healthiest occupation? 
(and the least healthy ?) 

8. Is conducive to the most moral 
life? (and the least?) 

9. Is conducive to the happiest 
family life? (and the unhappiest ? ) 

10. Offers the most leisure time 
for recreation, hobbies, etc.? (and 
the least ?) 

11. Is best at winning friends and 
influencing people? (and worst ?) 

12. Which one do you feel most 
comfortable with when you have to 
deal with him at his work? (and the 
least ?) 

13. Assuming you have 4q son, 
which line of work would you rather 
have him enter? (and least rather 
have him enter?) 

Only a few results may be here 
presented and those only of greatest 
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Pilot Representatives 
Like Their Company 
Because... . 


The Pilot realizes that in this age of spe- 
cialization a man must know his business 
if he is-to succeed. Result? . . 
office training school that increases the 
earning ability of both beginners and 
experienced men. 
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importance to sales executives. The 
students believed that of the profes- 
sions listed, the physician performed 
the greatest service to the public, 
while at the same time the place of 
least service was assigned to the man 
who sells tires to dealers! Book- 
keepers and department store clerks 
were given almost as low a rating as 
to community usefulness. 

Measured by opportunity for ad- 
vancement, the lawyer took the lead, 
but he was followed very closely by 
the salesmen of tires to dealers. 
Thus, the students believe that the 
salesman is not of particular im- 
portance, but that he does have a 
chance to make a good economic 
future for himself. 


A Soft Job 


The students believe that the phy- 
sician and the lawyer make the most 
money ; in fact, no other line of work 
was even close. Physicians and 
factory workers were believed to 
work the hardest, while over one- 
third of the group believed that the 
tire salesman had the easiest job of 
all but that the work of the life insur- 
ance man was almost as easy. 
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On the final question, asking what 
line of work the student would 
choose for a son, the favorable vote 
was almost equal for law, medicine 
and life insurance, with the work of 
the tire salesman receiving only 
about one-half as many votes as did 
each of the other three professions. 
The students voted, generally on this 
point, against factory work or de- 
partment store selling, while the 
work of the tire salesman or that of 
a bookkeeper received a few scat- 
tered negative votes. 

It may be said that the results of 
this survey show a positive interest 
in sales work and not any great 
amount of aversion towards it. Cer- 
tainly, they suggest that as boys and 
girls come into colleges from high 
schools there is a real interest in sell- 
ing as a career. 

Further evidence of this fact is 
found in the popularity of the mar- 
keting curricula in the various 
schools of business. Although fac- 
tual support cannot be here cited, a 
rather close knowledge of what goes 
on in university training for business 
allows the writer to state that in gen- 
eral the marketing curriculum is as 
popular, if not more so, than is any 


other specialized type of training. In 
some schools marketing does not 
draw so many majors as does ac- 
counting, and in a very ‘few it may 
be exceeded by management offer- 
ings. Over 500 American colleges 
now have a basic course in the prin- 
ciples of marketing, while over 300 
teach at least one course in salesman- 
ship. Experience further permits the 
statement that more marketing cur- 
riculum graduates enter direct sales 
work than advertising, credits, mar- 
ket analysis or retailing, the other 
vocational objectives of marketing 
training. 

This article has thus far stressed 
the results of one survey of a large 
number of freshmen in one of the 
larger schools of business. But what 
happens to the student who finishes 
his college work and takes a job? 
What is known about that? 

It is regretted that as yet no au- 
thoritative long-time analysis has 
been made, although one is now un- 
der way in the school best known to 
the writer. When it is completed, 
we shall know what jobs are held by 
men and women who have finished 
the work in our college in the last 


(Continued on the next page) 
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quarter century. But in the mean- 
time, certain bits of partial or illus- 
trative information are available. 

The report of the Placement Di- 
rector of Tie College of Commerce 
and Administration of The Ohio 
State University for July 1, 1947, 
lists 76 positions recently taken by 
alumni of the college. Not all jobs 
taken were known, since reports of 
this kind are characteristically hard 
to get from alumni. But it is believed 
that the sample here analyzed is rep- 
resentative. 


They Became Salesmen 


The report in question detailed 76 
newly taken positions. Of these, 5 
were in statistics, 3 in transportation, 
8 in production, 7 under the miscel- 
laneous classification, 11 in merchan- 


dising, 19 in accounting, and 23 were . 


directly in sales or in sales training. 
Yet we hear that college men and 
women do not look upon selling as a 
desirable career! The proof is that 
during a year in which demand for 
college-trained young people far ex- 
ceeded the supply, and thus afforded 
a high degree of freedom of choice, 
selling and merchandising positions 
combined attracted almost one-half 
of the entire number reporting. 

One other bit of evidence of like 
nature is available. An analysis of 
positions occupied by 247 students 
who completed their work in the 
same college in 1946 and reported 
their assignments, showed that again 
sales positions were of great import- 
ance. The sample shows that 35% 
of the young men and women en- 
tered sales work, 20% became ac- 
countants, and 10% went into re- 
tail merchandising—selling work. 
Air transportation positions took an- 
other 10% of the group, while pro- 
duction attracted 15%. Miscellane- 
ous positions account for the other 


10%. 


From Sales Management by special per- 
mission. 


L.O.M.A. 


WO important revisions of the 

L.O.M.A. Institute Course III 
program have been announced by 
James H. Kohlerman, Educational 
Director of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. They are (1) 
elimination of the thesis as a means 
of qualifying for the Fellowship 
award and (2) consolidation of the 
present 3-hour’ Major and 6-hour 
Fellowship examinations in any one 
field into a single examination that 
will be known as the Fellowship 
Major. Students already working on 
theses or who have thesis topics 
approved before October 1, 1948 
will be given two years in which to 
complete acceptable manuscripts. 

Course III will henceforth be 
known as the Fellowship Course. 
Full details concerning provisions 
for the transition period will appear 
in the 1948-1949 Syllabus. In order 
to complete its requirements, an As- 
sociate will need to pass the fol- 
lowing examinations : 


a. A Fellowship Minor in Office 
Management. 
merly. ) 


(Same as for- 
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b. A Fellowship Minor in his 
elective field. (Same as for- 
merly. ) 


c. A Fellowship Major in one of 
the subjects in which Fellow- 
ship Minor examinations have 
been written or are being writ- 
ten in the same year. This 
examination will consist of two 
three-hour parts but will he 
graded as a unit. 


The new Fellowship program is 
more practical than was the former 
Graduate Course and is more at 
tuned to needs of students and 
companies. It results from a two- 
year study of Course III require 
ments and objectives by _ the 
1..O.M.A. Educational Council, the 
Chairman of which is L. K. Crippen, 
Vice President and Actuary of 
Acacia Mutual. Investigations have 
convinced the Council that a six- 
hour examination in two parts can 
be made to provide as satisfactory 
evidence of students’ ability and 
knowledge as do the present Major 
and Fellowship examinations. With 
respect to theses, Fellowship exami- 
nations have been replacing them 
in popularity ever since the latter 
were inaugurated. The fields opened 
to Fellowship candidates will re- 
main as heretofore, namely, Office 
Management, Life Insurance Invest- 
ments, Life Insurance Accounting, 
Selection of Risks, and Home Office 
Agency Management. 


LIFE ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ILLIAM L. CAMP, III, 

C.L.U. and Manager of Pub 
lications for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
named General Chairman of the 
1948 Annual Meeting of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association. 
This gathering will be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
}). C., October 28 to 30 next. 


Natiovac Eourry Lire [vsuranee Co. 


_ A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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WAR CLAUSES AND GROUP 


HE Life Committee met at the 

K.dgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on April 27th and 28th, 
1948. Committee members present 
were Commissioner Allyn, Chair- 
man, and Commissioners Dineen, 
Stone, Parkinson and Shield. Other 
Commissioners present were Malone, 
Alexander, Pierson, Forbes and 
Harris, together with representa- 
tives of the following insurance 
departments: Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. 

The subject of war clauses which 
had been under study for the last 
year was discussed both by the state 
supervisory officials and the repre- 
sentatives of the insurance industry. 
At the December 1947 meeting of 
the committee it was pointed out that 
relatively little information concern- 
ing war mortality was then available 
and the industry was invited to make 
a study of the effect of war on mor- 
tality experience together with the 
probable effect of future wars with 
particular reference to both “status” 
and “result” type of war clauses. 


A,L.C. Opinion 


The results of these studies were 
to be considered by this committee 
together with the results of similar 
studies then being conducted by the 
New York Insurance Department. 
The summary of the memorandum 
submitted by the American Life 
Convention concerning the use of 
war clauses as part of life insurance 
policies is as follows: 


“1. The Convention does not be- 
lieve that it is desirable for the 
Commissioners to attempt to 
persuade companies to reopen 
death claims paid under poli- 
cies with war clauses, with a 
view to payment of any fur- 
ther sums. 

The Convention does not be- 
lieve that any evidence has 
been produced which indicates 
any degree of inequity in the 
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‘status’ clause which would 
justify the Commissioners in 
taking any action which would 
prevent its use under proper 
circumstances in the future. 
The Convention is convinced 
that the collection of statistics 
on World War II, whether to 
determine the number of 
deaths or extent of payments, 
whether designed to develop 
the relative payments which 
would have been made had the 
‘results’ clause been used in 
lieu of the ‘status’ clause out- 
side the home areas, or 
whether with a view to the 
determination of the capacity 
of life insurance companies to 
reopen claims, would be en- 
tirely useless. 

With respect to any further 
course of action in this mat- 
ter, there is room for serious 
consideration by the Commis- 
sioners of modern methods of 
warfare with a view to lib- 
eralization of state laws to 
such an extent as may permit 
the life insurance companies 
to follow such _ reasonable 
course of action as may be 
dictated by the conditions pre- 
vailing from time to time.” 


The study made by the New York 
Insurance Department covered all 
life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in that state, which companies 
represent approximately 80% of the 
total business written throughout the 
country. Policies free of war restric- 
tions and paid in full aggregated 
roughly $221,537,000, whereas poli- 
cies not free of war restrictions 
amounted to only $30,469,000 on 
which $1,911,000 was paid. These 
figures indicate that war claims paid 
in full were approximately seven 
times the face amount of claims 
which were paid on a reduced basis 
by reason of war restrictions. The 
study made by the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department indicated that 
practically all companies voided 
their war clauses soon after cessation 
of hostilities. 


While there are many factors 
which affect mortality, such as im- 
provements in medical science, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, higher 
living standards, etc., such improve- 
ments were substantially offset by 
war deaths during the years 1941- 
1944. For the year 1945, when the 
full impact of war mortality became 
evident, the experience of companies 
generally exceeded the mortality of 
pre-war years by a sizeable margin. 
In view of the experience generally 
during the years 1941-1945, which 
reflected the absence of war restric- 
tions on the bulk of outstanding 
business, there appears to be no 
indication that policy adjustments 
due to war clause restrictions have 
done violence to the principle of 
equity. A summary of the results 
of a study of war clauses and related 
matters made by the New York In- 
surance Department is attached 
hereto. 

In answer to an inquiry the Vet- 
erans Administration reported ap- 
proximately 409,000 “in-service” 
deaths during World War II (Sep- 
tember 16th, 1940—July 25th, 1947) 
of which 299,000 were “battle 
caused” and 110,000 were due to 
other causes. Approximately 47,000 
of the 299,000 battle-caused deaths 
and 33,000 of the 110,000 deaths due 
to other causes were aviation fatali- 
ties. 


Percentage Distribution 


A percentage distribution of “in- 
service” deaths (battle caused and 
others) by place of death follows: 


Continental United States.. 13.2% 
United States Territories 
and Possessions 


Foreign Countries 


Practically all war clauses were 
voided immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities. We recom- 
mend : 


(Continued on the next page) 
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1. That any company which has 
not already voided its war 
clauses should do so immedi- 
ately. 

. That the industry undertake 
a study of the subject, of war 
clauses for future use and sub- 
mit to it prior to the December 
1948 meeting of N.A.I.C. the 
industry’s suggested war 
clauses covering (a) military 
personnel and (b) non-military 
personnel. 


Your committee has discussed 
with representatives of the industry 
the Group Life Insurance Definition 
and Group Life Insurance Standard 
Provisions with particular reference 
to subdivision 4 of the Definition and 
8 and 9 of the Standard Provisions. 

Several suggestions concerning the 
Definition or Standard Provisions. 
were submitted to the committee at 
this Convention which will require 


additional study. However, we ex- 
press a very real regret at the tem- 
porizing within the industry toward 
making any material change in the 
Group Life Insurance Definition and 
the Group Life Insurance Standard 
Provisions, and particularly with its 
failure to present any concrete pro- 
posals for real improvements in the 
Definition or standard provisions. 
In view of certain abuses and in- 
equities which now exist in this type 
of insurance, it is our considered 
opinion that this Association can no 
longer countenance a delay in revis- 
ing both the Group Life Insurance 
Definition and the Group Life Insur- 
ance Standard Provisions. We, 
therefore, recommend to the incom- 
ing Life Committee that it meet at 
Chicago, Illinois, during the first 
week of October 1948, and then and 
there draft a revision of the Defini- 
tion and Standard Provisions to be 
presented to the entire Association 
at its December 1948 meeting. We 
further recommend that this report 
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be considered as notice to both 
supervisory officials and the indus- 
try that any suggestions, memo- 
randa or briefs advocating or op- 
posing any change in the Definition 
and/or Standard Provisions which 
they desire to be considered by the 
Life Committee must be filed in 
writing with the Chairman of that 
committee prior to September | 
1948. 

While your committee has _pri- 
marily concerned itself with the de- 
velopment of a group life insurance 
definition and standard provisions it 
has also given serious consideration 
to the following : 


’ 


1. Stabilizing the benefits of 
group life insurance and to improve 
the circumstances and conditions 
under which certificate holders gen- 
erally may avail themselves of the 
benefits which stem from guaranteed 
conversion privileges under group 
contracts upon the discontinuance of 
the master contract or as a result of 
termination of employment. 


In this connection it is recom- 
mended that consideration be given 
to the matter of extending conver- 
sion privileges to include conversion 
to term plans in addition to other 
plans of insurance which may be 
deemed in the interest of policyhold- 
ers generally. In any consideration 
of this problem it should be kept in 
mind that the growth of group life 
insurance in the past decade has had 
the benefits of full “employment 
and favorable economic conditions. 
Thinking on this subject should be 
related to a reversal of this trend 
and its impact on'the exercise of the 
guaranteed conversion features. The 
life insurance industry was requested 
to give consideration to the forego- 
ing subject and furnish your com- 
mittee with the result of the study 
of the matter. 

2. The question of giving notice 
of conversion privileges to certificate 
holders upon termination of the mas- 
ter policy or employment of the 
certificate holder was discussed. 
Your committee recognizes there are 
difficulties inherent in this problem 
which require study and it therefore 
expresses no opinion at this time. 
Your committee has requested the 
life insurance industry to also study 
this matter and submit its recom- 
mendations to the committee. 


Best’s Life News 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life: Keith M. Talsma, with the 
company since 1940 and most recently 
Assistant General Agent in the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Agency, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for West Virginia, 
with headquarters in Charleston. 


x*«* 


American Life Convention: The Postal 
Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been admitted to 
membership, bringing the total number 
of companies so affiliated at the present 
time to 218. 


x &@& & 


Baltimore Life: Norman B. Cole, M.D., 
has been elected to the Board’of Direc- 
tors, Secretary and Medical Director and 
at the same time J. M. H. Rowland, M.D., 
was appointed Consulting Medical Di- 
rector. 

Harry Thomas, most recently Home 
Office Supervisor, has been named Man- 
ager of the Erie, Penna. district. 


x «re 


Bankers Life & Casualty: Thurlow 
Taylor, in the business 12 years and 
formerly Secretary of the Empire State 
Mutual Life, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of Associate Ac- 
tuary. 


“ & & 


Bankers Life (lowa): John L. Thorngren, 
with the company since 1932, and most 
recently Agency Supervisor in Indian- 
apolis, has been named Manager of the 
San Antonio, Texas Agency succeeding 
Walter B. Dale, resigned to devote his 
full time to personal production. 


x «er 


Beneficial Life: Marion H. Hill, who 
joined the company in 1947, has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany in Sacramento, California succeed- 
ing Woodrow M. Rigby, who is continu- 
ing as a personal producer. 


*k* & * 


Boston Mutual: Everett H. Lane, who 
joined the company in 1936 as Assistant 
to the President, has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. Mr. Lane has 
been a member of the Board of Directors 
since 1945. 
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Columbian National: New paid-for 
business for the first 4 months of 1948 
showed a 30% gain over the correspond- 
ing period in 1947, 


=z ef 


Columbus Mutual: Ben F. Hadley, in 
the business since 1917 and most recently 
General Agent for the Equitable Life of 
Iowa in Columbus, has beef named to 
the newly created position of Superin- 
tendent of Agents. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Homer B. Hansel, 
C.L.U., in the business more than 16 
years, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of Advance Underwrit- 
ing Consultant. In this capacity he will 
give special assistance in the fields of 
taxation, pensions, business insurance and 
estate planning to the company’s agents. 

Wayne Sterlinske, with the company 
two years, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Training. 

Wilburn L. Bean, with the company 
since 1937, has been named Manager of 
the new Industrial District Office opened 
by the company at Hazard, Ky. 


xk 


Connecticut General: Ralph V. Farrel, 
who joined the Home Office Group De- 
partment in 1925, has been appointed 
Regional Group Sales Manager in East- 
ern New England. His headquarters will 
be in Boston. 
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Connecticut Mutual: Tom N. Moody, 
with the company since 1933 and most 
recently Manager at San Antonio, Texas, 


has been named General Agent in Fort 
Worth. 


xk *& 


Connecticut Savirigs Bank Life Insur- 
ance Fund: Has moved to 36 Pearl 
Street in the Hartford National Bank 
& Trust Company Building, Hartford 3, 
Conn, 


& &..€ 


Equitable Society: For some years the 
month of April has been set aside as 
“Par for Parkinson Month.” During this 
year’s campaign the volume totaled $214,- 
636,182, more than 60 million above this 
year’s campaign total. 


Fidelity Mutual: Horace S. Smith, in 
the business since 1930 and with the 
company since 1940, has been promoted 
from Supervisor in the Atlanta Agency 
to General Agent in Tampa, Florida. 

Harlan K. Schlicher, with the company 
since 1941, has been appointed General 
Agent in Topeka, Kansas. 


x &.&@ 


Franklin Life: New business for May, 
1948 totaled over $15,400,000, bringing 
the amount written to that date to $73,- 
760,000, representing a 20% increase over 
the same period in 1947, 


x « * 


Great American Reserve: I’. A. 
Lewis, formerly Dallas Agency Manager 
for the company, has been appointed 
Agency Secretary and Public Relations 
Director of this newly created depart- 
ment. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Raymond D. Ross, 
Jr., in the business since 1929, has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
newly opened branch office in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. e 

V. L. Hembling, formerly Assistant 
Group Supervisor, has been promoted to 
Group Supervisor at Vancouver, British 
Columbia, succeeding Samuel Turnbull, 
retired. 


xk * 


Guardian Life: Richard W. Griswold, 
C.L.U., and with the company since 1927, 
has been named Manager of the .com- 
pany’s newly opened office in New Lon- 
don, Conn. This office is located in the 
Dewart Building, 302 State Street. 


x* * 


Institute of Life Insurance: Elizabeth 
Ferguson, Librarian, was re-elected 
Chairman of the Insurance Group of the 
Special Libraries Association at its an- 
nual meeting held in Washington, D. C, 
in June. 


xe 


Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ic@: The Guaranty Income Life Insurance 
Company of Baton Rouge, La. has been 
admitted to membership—now 91 com- 
panies. 


(Continued on the next page) 











IT’S BEEN SAID before but it 
can’t be emphasized too much: 
life insurance bought without the 
services of a well-trained, con- 
scientious agent is likely to be 
the highest-cost life insurance 
anyone ever purchased. 


PUTTING NEW life insurance in 
force is usually a good thing. But 
if the action stops there, only 
half the job has been done. The 
other half is to plan the distribu- 
tion of proceeds for the best 
possible pay-off. The use of set- 
tlement agreements to provide 
for possible as well as probable 
future income needs is what 
makes life insurance the best 
property in the world. It’s this 
plus service which makes any 
good agent worth what he’s paid 
—and more! Few, if any, of the 
“over-the-counter” boys are con- 
cerncd about, or capable of giv- 
ing, truly professional help on set- 
tlement arrangements. 


MOST PROSPECTS don’t under- 
stand what life insurance can be 
made to do. They don’t think of 
it as income-producing property. 
They're inclined to believe that 
all policy contracts are about the 
same—that it doesn’t make 
much difference where or from 
whom they buy. It’s even possi- 
ble that they could be sold on 
the idea ‘of making life insurance 
a public monopoly, with service 
stations around like post offices. 
AS AN UNDERWRITER, you are 
in the best position to straighten 
them out . . . simply by showing 
them, through sound handling of 
their life insurance property, why 
agents are important! 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















Life of Georgia: S. E. Allison, in the 
business since 1904 and with the com- 
pany since 1944, has been elected Vice 
President and will continue as Chief 
Actuary. 

Henry Morrow, a journalism graduate 
of Emory University, has been appointed 
Editor of the “LOG,” the company’s 
House Organ. 

The company has passed the Half 
Billion mark and now has a total of 
$533,991,809 of life insurance in force, 
made up of $490,506,266 of Industrial and 
$43,485,543 of Ordinary. Both the Or- 
dinary and the Industrial are showing 
substantial gains over a year ago. 


x * 


Life of Virginia: William M., Jolly, for- 
merly with the New York Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed Manager 
for the company in the newly organized 
Ordinary Agency in Jacksonville, Florida. 
Richard L. Jordan, formerly with the 
Mutual Life of New York, has been 
named Manager of the second new Or- 
dinary Agency recently opened in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


x* * 


Manufacturers Life: J. Alan Broadbent, 
with the company since 1932, has been 
named Manager of the Vancouver, British 
Columbia branch, succeeding James Sher- 
ratt, who becomes Consulting Manager. 


= &..& 


Massachuse#s Mutual: Frank W. 
Howland, C.L.U., with the company since 
1927 and for the past 10 years General 
Agent at Memphis, Tenn., has been named 
General Agent in Detroit, Michigan, suc- 
ceeding the late George E. Lackey. Wm. 
F. Hughes, C.L.U. (1931), has been 
named Mr. Howland’s successor. 

George H. Wittenberg, Jr., C.L.U., in 
the business since 1938 and with the com- 
pany since 1940, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent in Little Rock, Arkansas with 
offices in the Exchange Building, marking 
the re-entry of the company into Ar- 
kansas. 

J. Truman Streng, in charge of the 
the company’s Mortgage Loan and Real 
Estate Department, was one of the in- 
structors at the University of Connecticut 
Real Estate and Appraisal School for 
savings bank officials and employees, of- 
fered jointly by the Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut and the School of 
Business Administration of the University 
of Connecticut, at New London, last 
month, June 14-18. 


AR 


Metropolitan Life: Edwin J. Adams, 
formerly Manager of the Forest Park 
(St. Louis), Mo. district has been trans- 
ferred to the Hyde Park (St. Louis), Mo. 
district. 

F, Wilson Cozadd, formerly Field 
Training Instructor in the Penn State 
territory, has been appointed Manager of 
the Washington, Pa. district, succeeding 
Michael Cronin, retired. 

Frank C. Nicosia, former Field Train- 
ing Instructor, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Oswego, New York 
district office. 


ee a 


Minnesota Mutual: Seven new General 
Agents have been appointed. They are 


as follows: E. Frederic Barth, Richy 
Va.; Howard A. Stone, Lubbock, ‘Te 


\ on d, 


Fred D. Swain, Indianapolis, Ind.: ?:-h. 
ard J. Fangman, Council Bluffs, va: 
Edwin R. Fangman and Mark A. } ang: 
man, Omaha, Neb. and Lester / rton 


in St. Louis, Mo. 
x & @& 


Mutual Benefit: New paid business for 
the first 4 months of 1948 was $77,180,789 
compared with $68,338,794 for the same 
period in 1947, 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Dr. Richard L. Willis, with 
the company since 1922, has been named 
Chief Medical Director succeeding the 
late Dr. W. M. Bradshaw. 

Foster L. O'Neill, who joined the com- 
pany’s Toledo Agency in 1944, has been 
named an Assistant to Ward Phelps, Di- 
rector of Training in the Home Office 
of the company. 

Has opened two new Agencies in New 
York City, located at 44 East 23rd Street, 
and one at 135 Broadway, respectively. 
Adam H. Oberheim (1920) and Charles 
J. Buesing (1927) have been named Man- 
agers of the respective Agencies. Includ- 
ing the Borough of Brooklyn, the Mutual 
Life now has 6 Agencies in metropolitan 
New York City. 

Howard D. Basler, of the company’s 
New York (Myer) Agency and Patrick 
F. Koenigsberger of the Chicago (Per- 
sons) Agency, both Assistant Managers, 
have been appointed Assistants to Ward 
Phelps, Director of Training, in the home 
office. 

The 50-voice Chorus of the company 
presented its second annual concert on 
June 2 last at Carnegie Recital Hall, in 
New York City. 


x2 


National Equity Life: E. Warner Wash 
ington, Jr., formerly General Agent for 
the Franklin Life at Monroe, La. and 
with the National Equity since,1947, has 
been promoted to Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


x * *® 


New England Mutual: Clara Schroth, 
27-year-old stenographer in the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia General Agency, has 
been selected as the No. 1 performer for 
America’s eight-woman Olympic gym- 
nastic squad. Miss Schroth already holds 
four National A.A.U. titles. 


= @’R 


New York Insurance Department: 
Nelson B. Hadley, who assisted Charles 
E. Hughes in the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion and who retired in 1937 as Chieti 
Examiner of the Life Section, after 30 
years of service, died on June 3 last. 


& 2 


New York Life: Dudley Dowell, Vice 
President in charge of Agencies and 
who began Nis insurance career 27 years 
ago with the company’s agency in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas on June 5 last at 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Northern Life: C. Wallace Lundgren, |\% 


in the business since 1933, has been ap- | 
pointed Branch Manager for the company 
in Des Moines, lowa. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Benjamin B. 
Snow, Jr., in the business since 1934 and 
with the company since 1946 and Willard 
H. Griffin, with the company since 1937, 
have been appointed Assistant Directors 
of Agencies. 

Paul E. Demeter, with the company 
since 1930 and most recently General 
Agent at Albuquerque, New Mexico has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to 
Oakland, California, succeeding J. A. 
Carlson, retiring. Howard L. Cundy, who 
joined the company in 1934, and most 
recently was Agency Assistant in the 
home office, was named Mr. Demeter’s 
successor in Albuquerque. 

Henry M. Johnson, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1931, has been named General 
Agent in Louisville, Kentucky, succeed- 
ing R. F. Clendenin, retiring. 

Wendell H. Honeycutt, formerly Gen- | 
eral Agent at Glasgow, Kentucky, has | 
been named General Agent in newly 
opened offices at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Honeycutt joined the company in | 
1922. 

Bert B, Boyd, with the company since | 
1929, has been named General Agent in | 
Spokane, Wash., succeeding John G. 
Reinhardt, resigned to devote his time to 
personal clientele. 

Elmer V’. Gettys, in the business since 
1934, and with the company since 1943, | 
has been named General Agent at To- 
ledo, Ohio succeeding the late Merritt 
Mason. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): Dwight L. | 
Clarke, President, has been appointed a 
member of the Insurance Committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The company has now completed mov-_ 
ing to its new home office at 1151 South 
Broadway, in Los Angeles, and the 
building formerly known as Chamber of 
Commerce Building has been renamed to 
“Occidental Life Building.” For the first 
time in several years all departments of 
the company are operating under one roof. 

New written for April, 1948 totaled | 
$30,813,000, making the second consecu- | 
tive month when more than $30,000,000 
of Ordinary business was written. 


x * 


Ohio National: Frank A. Johnson, with 
the company since 1933, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. 

Ray Hodges, with the company since 
1922, has resigned as Agency Vice Pres- 
ident. 





xk * 
Penn Mutual Life: The Harry O. Ras- 


mussen Agency of the company in New- 
ark, N. J.,-has won the President’s An- 
nual Award. This award was created 
two years ago for the company’s agency 
“rendering the most distinguished per- 
formance in the preceding 12 months.” 

Specimen policies which the company 
has issued since its inception 101 years 
ago have listed the insured as William 
Penn in honor of the colonizer of that 
state. Sometime ago the company found 
that it also had a real William Penn on 
the books. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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That chap? He's been one of 
my best neighbors ever since 
he built that home after his first 
boy was born. His business? 
Why, be’s a Pacific Mutual 


Man! 


YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as home 
owners and good neighbors. You'll find them in action in civic projects, 


in welfare efforts, in youth activities, in religious work, in cultural affairs 
—all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, are these 
Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained 


by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of 
their fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind of 
men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific 
Mutual Men. 


“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 


LIFE INSURANCE 

ACCIDENT & HEALTH 

ANNUITIES 

COMPLETE GROUP 
SERVICE 


and, VERY important... 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 


A Complete Package of 
Economic Security 





Lheifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGEi ES, CALIFORNIA 
General. Agencies in Principal Centers in 40 States 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Philadelphia Life: New paid business 
during May, 1948 totaled $2,405,810, rep- 
resenting a $1,000,000 gain over the same 
month in 1947, For the first 5 months of 
this year total sales were $10,083,000 com- 
pared with $6,104,000 during the com- 
parable period in 1947, 


x * * 


Pilot Life: W. H. Callihan, with the 
company since 1946, and formerly Agency 
Supervisor, has been named Regional 
Superintendent of Agencies. R. W. Don- 
aldson, with the company since 1945, and 
formerly Special Representative in Char- 
— has taken his place in the home 
office. 


x*kk 


Pioneer Mutual Life (N. D.): H. Ed- 
ward Hanson, formerly associated with 
the Standard Oil of Indiana as a Director 
and General Manager of Sales, has been 


named General Agent for the company at 
Fargo, N. D. 


2 2 & 


Prudential: Dr. John H. Weidner, a 
specialist in internal medicine and most 
recently with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s Thayer Hospital at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been appointed Assistant Med- 
ical Director. 


John A. Schweitzer, with the company 
since 1933, has been promoted from As- 
sistant District Manager at Clinton, N. J. 
to District Office #2 in Yonkers, N. Y. 
succeeding John J. Wolff, who was trans- 
ferred. 

Norman C, Downer, with the company 
since 1936 and most recently Assistant 
District Manager in the Denver District 
#2 office, has been named Manager of 
the Pueblo, Colorado office. 

Herbert Palmer, with the company 
since 1932, has been named Manager of 
the company’s District Office #10 in 
Brooklyn, succeeding William J. Ellis, 
who has been transferred to District 
Office #2, succeeding Frank J. Engel, 
who in turn moved to Jamaica, N. Y. 
office. 


x * @ 


Reliance Life: Norman L. Klages, Ad- 
vertising Manager and with the company 
since 1920, has been elected President of 
the Pittsburgh Advertising Club. This 
was the second honor that he received 
recently—on May 22 he was elected Vice 
President of the International Affiliation 
of Sales and Advertising Clubs. 


x * * 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): New paid 
business for the first 5 months of 1948 
showed a gain of 23% over a comparable 
period in 1947. Insurance in force as 


of May 31 totaled $203,000,000. 












Provident Producers find it 


profitable to 
















































: ©) LIFE INSURANCE® . 


. All modern forms 


of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


, ) A. and H. INSURANCE*. . Every form of 
) Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees. 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 

ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE* 


. Issued on 


, ©) Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital! 


Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 






ait 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CHATTANOOGA 


belek =| protecting provident meanle since 1857 






Shenandoah Life: Heman A, Marshall, 
with the company since 1940, has heen 
promoted ‘to Administrative Officer, and 
at the same time Ambler W. Webb, with 
the company since 1935, was named Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. 

William P. Scott, formerly Senior Ac- 
count Manager and Bond Analyst of 
Fiduciary Counsel of New York, has been 
appointed Assistant Treasurer. 


x 2 & 


Sun Life (Can.): Malcolm D. Loucks, 
with the company since 1927 and most 
recently Inspector of Eastern United 
States Agencies, has been promoted to 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies for 
the Eastern United States Division of the 
company. At the same time William R. 
Walters, formerly with the Philadelphia 
branch, has been called to the head office 
and appointed Agency Assistant. 


x* * 


The Travelers: John W. Clarke, with 
the company since 1937, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Actuary in the Life 
Actuarial Department. 


e & 


Union Labor Life: E. P. Tobin, in the 
business since 1925 and with the company 
since 1928, most recently Agency Vice 
President, has been elected Executive 
Vice President. 

* 


x * 


United Life & Accident: Chester 1 
Black, in the business 22 years, has been 
appointed General Agent for the com- 
pany covering Eastern Maine with head- 
quarters at 38 Eddyway, Bangor, Maine. 
At the same time Harry L. Reeder, in 
the business since 1940, was appointed 
General Agent in Charlotte, N. C. In 
his spare time Mr. Reeder is also a full 
time scout for the Washington Senators 
in the American League. 








x * * 


United States Life: Herbert G. Keene, 
in the business 22 years, has been ap- 
pointed Controller. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
13-17, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

International Claim Assn., Sept. 20-22, 
Galem Hall, Wernersville, Penna. 

Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 22- 
24, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 27-30, 
Hotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

American Life Convention, Oct. 4-7, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Actuarial Society and American Institute 
of Actuaries (Joint Meeting), Oct. 27-29, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Life Advertisers Assn., Oct. 28-30, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 10-12, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. 8-9, 
Waldorf, New York, N. Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 10, Wal- 
dorf, New York, N. Y. 


Best’s Life News 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING 


DVANCEMENT of account- 

ing to a position of increased 
importance in modern management 
was pictured by a large number of 
liie insurance management and ac- 
counting leaders, meeting at the 
Hotel William Penn in Pittsburgh 
in late May for a session of the Life 
Office Management Association de- 
voted to “Life Insurance Account- 
ing.” 

Seginning with the president's ad- 
dress and carrying through all other 
talks and panel discussions, there 
was the recurrent thought that ac- 
counting has become an important 
adjunct to management and is not 
merely the recording of transactions. 

“Without accountants and their 
contribution, life insurance could not 
exist today,” R. C. Kneil, vice- 
president of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company, Pittsburgh, and 
president of the Association, said in 
the opening address of the confer- 
ence. Speaking as a representative 
of life insurance management and 
not as an accountant, he added : “We 
are a business that deals with ‘fur- 
nishing financial security to the 
American people and we need to 
keep many records of these business 
relationships. But that much of your 
work is just bookkeeping. You as 
accountants go beyond the chores 
of record keeping. Your contribu- 
tions to management are important 
because you have the opportunity to 
keep management so clearly in- 
formed that it can develop and dis- 
cuss decisions of broad significance.” 

Offering some suggestions to 
those in charge of accounting pro- 
cedure, to make their work of even 
greater value to management, Mr. 
Kneil said, “Be sure that the facts 
you relate to top management are 
the whole truth. In reporting to top 
management, point out the relation- 
ship of any information that you 
supply to the entire picture of opera- 
tions. Remember that any idea that 
is not clearly explained is not clearly 
thought through. Your special jar- 
gon is a convenient spoken and 
written shorthand among your fel- 
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low accountants. It is not the lan- 
guage of top management. Treating 
your senior executives as lay people, 
company information can more 
easily be related to the field forces 
and the ultimate consumer, the pol- 
icyholder.” 


Potential Changes 


After reviewing the history of ac- 
counting, Mr. Kneil told of the im- 
portant changes that loom in ac- 
counting practices. of the future, 
effected by technological develop- 
ments. Speaking of the electronic 
calculators, he said, “To predict the 
moon’s position accurately half a day 
ahead requires 10,710 additions and 
subtractions, 8,680 multiplications 
and 1,870 references to tables of 
previously computed data. The new 
electronic sequence calculator can 
accomplish this task in seven min- 
utes, typing out answers at the rate 
of 2,400 digits per minute. The pos- 
sibilities in this field seem to be 
almost limitless.” 

The organizational structure for 
the effective handling of accounting 
functions was discussed by Burgh 
Johnson, controller of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, who emphasized that the in- 
terpretation, explanation and evalu- 
ation of the money transactions is as 
important as the recording of these 
transactions. Mr. Johnson expressed 
the opinion that accounting control 
in a company belonged on the co- 
ordinating level of management, as- 
suming the three management planes 
of policy making, coordinating and 
operational. Public relations and 
economic research were put at policy 
making level, with law, personnel, 
home office servites and accounting 
control at the coordinating level in 
his typical organization plan. The 
operational level covered actuarial, 
selection, issue, sales activities, pol- 
icyholders’ service and__ financial 
operations. 

“Tf each area of responsibility at 
the operational level were allowed 
to exercise its responsibility inde- 


pendently of other areas,” Mr. John- 
son said, “the total objective of the 
corporation would be difficult to 
achieve. If each area could deter- 
mine its own working conditions, 
interpret its own legal matters or 
specify its own techniques of ac- 
counting, not only would the total 
objectives not be achieved but chaos 
would reign.” Functional determina- 
tion of responsibilities and coordina- 
tion of all efforts were cited by him 
as essential. 


The need for a standard basis of 
accounting procedure in the life in- 
surance business was emphasized by 
Edward J. Thomas, Jr., assistant 
controller of the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company, New Orleans. 
“The insurance business is perhaps 
the only major industry subject to 
governmental supervision that has 
not developed a standard classifica- 
tion of accounts or attempted to 
foster uniform accounting, other than 
the efforts made by the L.O.M.A.,” 
Mr. Thomas said. “There are many 
advantages in the use of a Manual 
of Accounts. It helps to make the 
accounting system meet the require- 
ments of the official reports ; provides 
uniform interpretation within the 
company; makes possible uniform 
interpretation among the companies 
as more and more companies accept 
the Manual; provides group totals 
for comparative purposes ; facilitates 
the handling of departmental ex- 
aminations ; is adaptable for punched 
card accounting.” Development of 
individual company manuals, based 
on the standard pattern but suited 
to individual needs is better than 
establishment of uniform methods 
and procedure, he said. 

There were three panel discussions 
during the two days, each devoted 
to one phase of accounting work and 
led by a group of outstanding men 
in that phase of the work. 

“Accounting for Operating Ex- 
pense Control” was discussed by: 
Charles H. Yardley, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, chairman ; 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Accounting—Continued 


Maurice LeVita, actuary, Scranton 
Life Insurance Company; Eugene 
W. Hubbard, controller, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Gordon Stich, comptroller, 
National Guardian Life Insurance 
Company. This discussion developed 
procedures for obtaining data re- 
quired by management for effective 
supervision and direction. 
“Premium Accounting and Re- 
lated Activities” was discussed by: 
Lester H. Van Ness, supervisor, 
planning department, Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, chairman ; 
Harry ©. Jacobson, planning de- 


partment, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; I. I. Reeve, 
planning and coordinating director, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; George H. Hamilton, assist- 
ant comptroller, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; J. D. 
Milne, assistant secretary, Canada 
Life Assurance Company. This dis- 
cussion covered the operational and 
coordinating details of policy issue, 
premium billing, branch office re- 
cords, premium collection, premium 
distribution, delinquent procedure, 
policy loans, interest calculations and 
similar activities. 

The specific subject of premium 
collections was considered in a panel 


discussion by: Don E. Slee, assistnt 
secretary, Mutual Benefit Life |1-~ur- 
ance Company, chairman; Willard 
D. Holt, manager, accounting de- 
partment, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; T. H. Koenig, 
assistant controller, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company; and 
William H. Bowen, assistant secre- 
tary, Northwestern National |_ife 
Insurance Company. The 
trend towards central 
offices was discussed, with proce- 
dures outlined for establishing such 
a system. The advantages in better 
policyholder service and greater 
concentration on work by 
agencies were stressed. 
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FFICE EFFICIENCY 


Training Program for Employees 


HE recent war emphasized the 
T ic for trained personnel in all 

industries, and the situation was 
particularly acute in insurance which 
lost supervisors to the armed serv- 
ices and to the “cost-plus” loaded 
salaries of competing war plants. 
This period of trial brought compen- 
sations—opportunity for advance- 
ment of women was accelerated. 
Many took educational courses or 
did reading that would help them, 
so the pronoun “she” when speaking 
of employees may be substituted for 
the masculine “he” anywhere in this 
paper. The exigencies of the period 
produced many short cuts, work 
patterns changed, and were we on a 
pre-war volume of business, it is 
probable that the total employment 
in insurance offices would be con- 
siderably less. The future calls for 
better trained—more skilled help, 
and insurance schools countrywide 
are reporting the largest enrollment 
in history. 


Results of Survey 


Last year the business school of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at 
the request of the Insurance Institute 
of America, published a report by 
Mr. Richard DeR. Kip on the results 
of a survey designed with the two- 
fold purpose of determining the ex- 
tent and nature of office education, 
and uncovering the present-day 
needs of insurance organizations. 
You will be interested in the results 
from questionnaires sent over 600 
property and casualty companies. 
76% of the 280 property and casualty 
companies replying had no formal 
educational program for office em- 
ployees, although undoubtedly an 
unknown proportion of the, em- 
ployees of these 280 organizations 
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by ALICE RYAN 


had access to schools outside the 
office, particularly in metropolitan 
areas where night courses are read- 
ily available. However, the fact that 
the survey brought to light some 
training activity in only 10% of the 
organizations to which question- 
naires were directed, is discouraging. 

Editorial comment on the report 
concluded that formal employee edu- 
cation was still in a nebulous state, 
that there was little agreement as to 
what employees should be taught, 
that the greatest need at the present 
time is for a basic orientation course 
to provide office employees with an 
elementary understanding of the 
business. It is natural that this sur- 
vey found emphasis on sales train- 
ing, but the effectiveness of these 
programs which has been proven, 
should stimulate the starting of 
courses for the inside people, par- 
ticularly from those offices located 
in the smaller cities whose employees 
do not have access to school instruc- 
tion in insurance. 


Training the Beginner 


While the insurance educator 
thinks in terms of the college gradu- 
ate in speaking of insurance person- 
nel, the larger proportion of the 
people who are employed in insur- 
ance offices come direct from a high 
school or a busifiess course—many 
of them to their first job. These 
people deserve consideration, for like 
the poor, whom God loves, there are 
so many of them. They are usually 
assigned to beginner’s tasks. The 
work is often tedious and there is 
little opportunity to foresee any 
future outside the confines of a 
routine job. Their minds are alert, 


they are eager to learn, very willing 
to devote a little extra time toward 
becoming acquainted with the or- 
ganization, what other departments 
are doing, and the history and back- 
ground of the business. Training the 
beginner gives both the employer 
and employee the opportunity to find 
out at an early stage, the type of 
work and the field the employee is 
suited to and cares for. 

In one of the trade journals, how- 
ever, we find a practical thought: 
“What interests the average insur- 
ance worker who is willing to devote 
some time to exposing himself to 
education, is education which will 
pay prompt dividends. It is the ex- 
ceptional individual who can see far 
enough ahead to understand the 
wisdom of securing a broad back- 
ground in insurance principles. 

“But if insurance is to have proper 
leadership in the days ahead, when 
leadership will be needed badly, 
certainly some effort should be made 
now to impress upon the insurance 
worker in the ranks the importance 
of learning more than the mere 
technical demands of each of the 
successive jobs he holds. If the 
demand is created for real insur- 
ance education inside the business, 
as distinguished from technical train- 
ing, doubtless the means to satisfy 
it will become available.” 


What We Did 


A few years before the war our 
office conducted a course in insur- 
ance using the material published by 
the Insurance Institute of America. 
Lectures were held before working 
hours in the morning and were con- 
ducted by company officers and 
supervisors, assisted by the fieldmen. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Program—Continued 


Meetings were open to agents as 
well as high school students inter- 
ested in exploring the career pos- 
sibilities of insurance. 


whose work in the Navy fitt 


the-job training of vetera 
ployees. There was no “Sell 
the course to the staff, no coer 
the part of the management— 


Field Trips 


Class work was supplemented by 
occasional field trips to local indus- 
tries, which we found to be a highly 
interesting and practical method of 
instruction. After an interlude of 6 


years, class was resumed in the fall 
of 1947 under the direction of assist- 
ant manager Walter Schiltz, Jr., 


ed him 


for the task of establishing a short 
course directed primarily toward on- 


n em- 
ing” of 
cion on 
instead 


the class was kept small, and those 
who enrolled of their own volition 
were presumed to be interested. 


To further this idea, only 45 














* 
—and another 


New Star was born! 


A voluntary letter from a new general agent told a REAL 
SUCCESS STORY (name on request). Beginning May Ist, this 
Star sold an amazing number of policies, thereby immediately 
clinching a place in our top bracket of producers. During the 


month of May he sold 75 (think of that!) of our various insur- 
ance policies. 


THE SECRET OF HIS QUICK SUCCESS: 
‘“‘Cooperation most men seek 
but never find---”’ 








Well do we realize a man must have the makings of a Star. This 
we knew when he was awarded the general agency—but even the 
best of men need support from the home office—and that’s what 
he got. Read what he wrote us, dated May 27th—about three 
weeks after he started: 


“Since my connection with the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company, I have received the 
type of cooperation that most men seek but 
never find! 

“The ideas that are given and the help that is 
rendered tend to result in only one direction, 
the Road to Success. 

“Sending your Western Division Manager into 
our agency is proving an inspiration to those 
that are around.” 


You too, may become a STAR in 
“The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


Accept this opportunity to become associated with a group of enthusiastic i 
makers and a friendly comp that is ¢ inely agency ded. Our unique methods create 
leads. If you are i d in [i Income, Renewal Revenue, and Future Security, 
write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. If you can 
meet our requirements, you'll be thanking your lucky stars you acted quickly. All correspond- 
ence confidential! 





‘e money- 








Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 


> 4 “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 
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minutes of the 1% hour period each 
Thursday afternoon was scheduled 
on office time, the balance’ being 
given by the employee. About 
of our total employees have attended 
classes—40% male, 60% femak 

with an age range from 17 to 55, 
Instead of the lecture or instructor 
type, we went “all out” for student 
participation. The entire first se- 
mester’s course was outlined well in 
advance, subjects were assigned at 
least 2 weeks before each class. 
About half of the 90 minutes was 
allotted to the student-lecturer to 
cover the assignment. He was en- 
couraged to put the material into 
his own words, and to ask for help 
when needed from the class moder- 
ator and fellow students. The re- 
mainder of the period was devoted to 
questions, to discussion of related 
subjects, or to short topics which 
had been assigned other . students. 


Disadvantage 


The chief disadvantage of this type 
of class is obviously that the students 
do not receive the benefit of experi- 
enced or competent formal instruc- 
tion. Also, the older members of 
the class occasionally recognized a 
peculiar doctrine or statement. for- 
eign to their experience. On the 
other hand, the class director had 
better opportunity to gauge the depth 
of absorption, and to note that 
“furrin” material for later amplifica- 
tion and correction. - 

This type of class will fit into 
the economy of the small company 
without unduly burdening the execu- 
tive or field staff. It encourages the 
student to study once in a while at 
least. He gains practical experience 
in interpreting what he has read and 
putting his thoughts into words. He 
speaks the language of his fellow 
students and does not “talk over 
their heads.” Latent or unsuspected 
talents are expanded—(we found 
some good fire-prevention speakers 
in our first semester course). 


First Semester 


The first semester was designed as 
a “get acquainted” course. As you 
can see from the outline of subjects 
discussed, there was no attempt to 
follow a formal or orderly pattern, 
either in sequence of topics or in 
subject material. Our group brought 
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together about an equal number of 
people who were working in the 
accounting, underwriting and _ loss 
and field departments, and the ar- 
rangement of topics intended to catch 
the interest of each member of the 
group as quickly as possible by 
reference to the work in which he 
was engaged. 


Factors to Be Considered 


Since most of our students were 
from the Mutual Reinsurance Bu- 
reau, the second semester sessions 
were devoted to a study of reinsur- 
ance, types of contracts, accounting 
practices, etc. 

sased on our limited experience, 
a company starting a training pro- 
gram might consider these factors: 
(1) Time the classes to meet the 
requirements of the majority of your 
workers—our classes were held in 
the afternoon—(where transporta- 
tion is difficult, or where a number of 
married women are employed, a 
morning session might fit in better. ) 
(2) Classes should start early in the 
fall and conclude before April 1. 
(In the spring a young man’s fancy 
turns to what the girls were 
thinking about all winter.) (3) 
Don’t push the student lecturer too 
far beyond his experience or intel- 
lectual depth. He may become re- 
sentful or develop an_ inferiority 
complex—careful assignment is im- 
portant based on the student’s capa- 
bility. (4) Much of the success of 
the class depends on the director— 
a good “moderator” is vital, and he 
must be really interested, alert and 
tactful, and encourage discussion, 
it’s the best means of drawing out 
people, clearing up confused think- 
ing, 


Sources of Material 


Where to get material? I have 
mentioned the Insurance Institute of 
America. As far as we know it is 
the only school supplying complete 
courses to students in communities 
where attendance at an outside 
school is not feasible. They have 
about 500 students enrolled this year. 
The American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
oes not conduct courses nor require 
the use of any particular texts. For 
a class, material would be suggested 
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by the American Institute, and it 
will advise and guide special study 
groups sponsored by agents or com- 
panies. They do conduct examina- 
tions and their standard for the 
CPCU designation has professional 
status. . 
Dean Loman says that Parts I 
and II covering insurance principles 
and practices may be successfully 
handled by private study groups but 
he recommends that the last 3 sec- 
tions and their standard for the 
regularly accredited college. These 
last parts cover government, eco- 
nomics, social legislation & English 
(Part 3)—Part IV relates to law; 
Part V to accounting and finance. 


Use Trade Journals 


We live in the age that makes the 
fullest use of the printing press— 
most insurance offices receive more 
trade journals, house organs and 
bulletins in the course of a month 
than anyone in the organization has 
time to read. Why not pass these 
around among the employees for 
outside reading or organize a course 
for advanced students’ discussion of 
the leading articles and trend infor- 
mation from this barrage of trade 
papers? A New York employment 
counselor specializing exclusively in 
jobs paying $10,000 a year and up 
has a cardinal rule of success culled 
from 26 years of professional obser- 
vation. It is read, read, read—make 
sure you are up on all trade journals 
in your field.” 

The science of management will 
become increasingly important as the 
business grows more complicated. 
Some companies recognize this and 
are giving more training to junior 
executives to fit them in company 
policy along the lines of their experi- 
ence. 

Let us hope that this will be 
expanded, and opportunity for edu- 
cation offered early in the career, so 
that the beginning years and en- 
thusiasm can be utilized to accelerate 
the training period and broaden the 
horizon of the new employee before 
he becomes discouraged, and to sell 
him on the value of a long range 
educational program which will 
surely be of benefit to him as time 
goes on. 


From an address before the Insurance Ac- 


counting and Statistical Association. 
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Give Your Clients the — 
LARICK POLICY WALLET. 





Descriptive Circular 











Faster, easier reference 
to your Micro-Records 
With this new Film-a-record motor driven 

Reader-Desk you can: 


* Find any image on a 100-ft. roll of Micro- 
dexed microfilm in 60 seconds or less. 


* Load, focus, adjust image position and 
start film moving up to 150-ft. per minute 
without leaving your chair. 


* Stop or reverse film travel instantly with- 
out film damage. 


* Advance film with one hand, transcribe 
with other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. Improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
Photo Records Division, Room 151, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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New Officers Elected 


T the 79th annual meeting of 

the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners held in 
Philadelphia, -Pa., J. Edwin Larson 
of Florida was elected President 
succeeding Seth B. Thompson of 
Oregon. At the same time David A. 
Forbes ( Michigan) was elected Vice 
President and W. P. Hodges (N. 
C.) was re-elected Secretary. The 
Executive Committee at the present 
time is made up of: W. Ellery Allyn 


‘'o UR 


COMMISSIONERS' MEETING(Conn.), Chairman ; Owen G. Jack- 


- Kavanaugh 


SixMTy-SeEC 


son (Mo.), N. P. Parkinson (IIl.), 
George A. Bowles (Va.), Donald 
Knowlton (N. H.), James F. Ma- 
lone, Jr. (Pa.), J. L. White (Miss.), 
John D. Pearson (Ind.), Luke J. 
(Colo.) and W. K. 
Downey (Calif.). 

It will be recalled that last year a 
permanent position of Secretary was 
created so as to correlate activities 
of the body. At this session it was 
further provided that an Assistant 
Secretary would be employed and at 
this time candidates for the job are 
being considered. 


OND YEAR 





“Junior Conventioneers” 
with the Staff Nurse at 
their 1947 convention at 
the Stanley .Hotel, Estes 
Park, Colorado. 


Its CONVENTION TIME again for some 250 
Bankers Life of Nebraska agents and wives. This month 
we meet at The Royal Muskoka Hotel on Lake Rosseau 


in Canada. 


And—it’s “Junior Convention” time too for the 


“kids.’ You see—Dad has an opportunity to “qualify 


for the kids”—and then they have their own especially 


designed “Junior Convention” at a separate hotel with 
a separate schedule of activities all supervised by their 


very own “Junior Convention” Staff. 


The “kids” love it—and Dad and Mother like it too, 
for it gives the whole family a grand vacation. 


OE : i, Bu On 2 


COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 


LIFE INSURERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


T the annual meeting of the 

Industrial Insurers Conference, 
held in Savannah, Georgia in late 
May, some 260 were in attendance, 
representing approximately 60 com- 
panies. One of the most important 
pieces of business transacted was the 
changing of the name to “Life In- 
surers Conference.” 

New officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, H. C. E. Johnson, Interstate 
Life & Accident; Ist vice president, 
J. D. Morse, Home State Life; 2nd 
vice president, E. H. Mears, Union 
Life of Virginia; secretary, N. O. 
Dubson, Quaker City Life and con- 
tinuing as executive director, Mar- 
tin B. Williams. The Executive 
Committee is currently made up of: 
Bascom Baynes, Home _ Security 
(past president) ; J. S. Gould, Reli- 
able Life ; W. J. Hamrick, Gulf Life; 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr., Life of Georgia. 
These individuals are serving a one 
year term. 

The following were elected for 
two year terms: J. R. Anthony, Jr., 
Suwannee Life; A. A. Biggio, Lib- 
erty National; A. C. Tobias, Jr., 
Palmetto State Life. 

Those serving for three years are: 
VY. S. Oulliber, Delta Life; J. T. 
Acree, Jr., Lincoln-Income Life and 
E. B. Stevenson, Jr., National Life 
& Accident. 


HOME OFFICE LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION 


EW officers elected at the an- 

nual meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association held 
in Montreal, Quebec May 26-28, 
are as follows: President, Alton P. 
Morton, Prudential ; Vice President, 
George W. Cheney, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Vice President, Andrew C. 
Webster, Mutual Life of New York; 
Secretary, Thomas K. Dodd, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Treasurer, Mar- 
shall L. Cleaves, Home Life; and 
Editor, H.. Arnold Houghton, John 
Hancock. Members of the Council 
elected for a two-year term are: 
Richard T. Sexton, Connecticut 
General ; Harry F. Gundy, Sun Life; 
Paul K. Frazer, Northwestern Mu- 
tual and Edward Ruge, Guardian 
Life. 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the June 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Citi- 
zens National (Ind.), in Kentucky ; 
College Life (Ind.), in Colorado; 
Constitution Life (Calif.), in Colo- 
rado; Mutual Benefit (N. J.), in 
Arizona; Pacific National (Utah), 
in Hawaii; Pierce Insurance 
(Calif.), in Hawaii; Professional 
and Business Men’s Life (Colo.), 
in Arizona; Reserve Life (Texas), 
in Arizona and Utah; Security 
Mutual (N. Y.), in Indiana and 
Sterling (Ill.), in Indiana. 


NEW YORK CITY LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


New Officers 


Ar the annual meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York held on 
June 10th last, the following officers 
were elected: President, Benjamin 
D. Salinger, Mutual Benefit; Ad- 
ministrative Vice President, Harry 
C. Ard, Connecticut General ; Public 
Relations Vice President, Harold W. 
Baird, Northwestern Mutual; Edu- 
cational Vice President, John H. 
Evans, Home Life; and Treasurer, 
Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna Life. 
Directors elected to serve for three 
years are: Jack D. Garfunkel, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Sadler Hayes, Penn 
Mutual; Harrison S S. Henry, Travel- 
ers; Sidney L. W olkenberg, Union 
Central ; Lillian L. Joseph, Home 
Life; Richard E. Myer, Mutual Life 
and Randolph M. Saville, Connecti- 
cut Mutual. Those elected to serve 
two years are: C. S. McAllister, 
New England Mutual and Harold 
N. Sloane, Continental Assurance. 


NEW YORK C.L.U. 
New Officers 


ERALD ‘H. YOUNG, of the 

State Mutual Life, has been 
elected President of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, at the 
anual meeting of the group held on 
June 8 last. Harold A. Loewenheim, 
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If you want to do a 
good public relations 
job for yourself and 
your business... be 
enthusiastic about life 


insurance. Be proud of the service you offer. Be 
best known in your community as a life insurance 
salesman. if you constantly reflect sincerity and 


enthusiasm, your friends and acquaintances will 
know how you feel about the value of the service 


you offer! 


This is one in a series of public 
relations hints prepared for Califor- 
nia-Western States Life career 
underwriters. It is being published 
in insurance magazines in the hope 
that it may contribute in a small way 
to the constant betterment and 


growth of the entire institution of 


life insurance. 





Lije 


Insurance 3 Company 


HOME OFFICE 


A Company of CAREER Underwriters » SACRAMENTO 





of the Home Life, was elected Ex- 
ecutive Vice President ; Pasquale A. 
Quarto, John Hancock, was elected 
Public Relations ~Vice President; 
Solomon Huber, of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, was re-elected Educational Vice 
President ; William J. Merritt, Con- 
tinental Assurance, was elected Sec- 
retary and Vernon J. Johntry, of the 
Guardian, was re-elected Treasurer. 
The following members of the Chap- 
ter were elected to the Executive 
Committee: Wheeler H. King, New 


England Mutual; John H. Pitman, 
Connecticut General ; ; Halsey D. 
Josephson, Mutual Benefit; Murray 
Rudberg, Metropolitan Life and 
Levi E. Bottens, member ex-officio 
as Immediate Past President. 

The Chapter voted unanimously to 
incorporate and the Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee headed by 
George Johnson, of the Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Association, was 
authorized to go ahead with the in- 
corporation process. 
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CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


T the annual meeting of the 

Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held last month, Robert 
R. Reno, Jr., of the Equitable So- 
ciety, was elected President succeed- 
ing C. E. Smith, Northwestern 
Mutual. Other new officers elected 
were: First Vice President, Harry 
R. Schultz, Mutual Life; Second 
Vice President, Earl M. Schwemm, 
Great-West Life; Treasurer, W. D. 
Davidson, Equitable Society. 


ORDINARY DECLINES 


DECLINE in new business and 

a slight increase in terminations 
resulted in a drop of 1.24 per cent in 
net gain of Ordinary insurance in 
force for companies operating in the 
United States during the first quar- 
ter of 1948 compared with the same 
period a year ago. 

Canadian companies had similar 
experience, showing a 1.50 per cent 
decline in net gain for the same 
period. 


These figures were shown in the 
Agency Management Association's 
United States Insurance In Force 
Survey and the Canadian Insurance 
In Force Survey. Companies repre- 
senting 87 per cent of the Ordinary 
insurance in force in the United 
States and 91 per cent of the Ordi- 
nary in force in Canada participated 
in the surveys. Projected to an 
annual basis. All per cents quoted 
are quarterly multiplied by 4. 

New business in the first quarter 
for United States companies was 
11.75 per cent of the total in force 
Ordinary at the beginning of the 
year; terminations from all causes 
were 4.38 of the total and the net 
gain was 7.37. These figures com- 
pared with new business, 12.82; 
terminations 4.21 ; and net gain 8.61 
for the first quarter of 1947, 

In Canada, the new business figure 
for the first quarter of this year was 
12.65 per cent of the total Ordinary 
in force at the beginning of the year, 
with terminations at 4.46 per cent 
and net gain of 8.19 per cent of the 
total. For first quarter of 1947 the 
figures were, new business, 14.03; 
terminations 4.34; net gain, 9.69. 


ALC NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 
° 
sey D. RUSSELL, President, 

Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, New York, 
has been elected Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, it has been 
announced by Robert L. Hogg, 
Executive Vice President and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the organization. 
Elections are held each year to de- 
termine the membership of the five- 
man Committee, which will present 
nominations at the annual meeting 
for the office of President and to fill 
vacancies in the Executive Com- 
niittee. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Russell 
were: Raymond R. Brown, Presi- 
dent, Standard Insurance Company, 
Portland, Oregon; W. C. McCord, 
President, Southland Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas; A. J. McAndless, 
President, Lincoln National Life In- 
Surance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana; and L. J. Kalmbach, Vice 
President, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 








Baltimore Agency 


R. L. DOBIE 
Norfolk Agency 


Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 








CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 


R. N, FLICKINGER 
Norfolk Agency 


T. WHITT GREER 
South Boston Agency 


Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the old one 
being the first established by the United States 


A Tribute to Winners of 1948 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from quality underwriters, pays tribute 
to fourteen of its associates who have distinguished themselves by qualifying for a position among the select group 
of quality award winners for 1948. We are proud to recognize the following fourteen men for their ability as 
outstanding life underwriters. 


W. B. McSPADDEN 
Bristol Agency 


HARRY M. PIPER 
Bristol Agency 


W. R. REPASS 
Bristol Agency 


HENRY D. SALTER 
Walterboro, S. C. 


GEORGE T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
InsuRANCE Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 


WILLARD S. SAWYER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond Agency 


R. BEN SUTTON 
Greensboro Agency 


J. E. WILLIAMS 
Petersburg Agency 


D. MOODY YEAGO 


Staunton, Va. 
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OLD AGE MORTALITY 


INTHE diseases of older people 

are rapidly becoming Amer- 
ica’s foremost health problem and 
will overshadow in importance the 
infectious diseases which little more 
than a generation ago were the lead- 
ing causes of disability and death,” 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice- 
President and Statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, stated in a recent address at 
the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Of the ten leading causes of death 
at present, all but one show a con- 
centration of mortality at the older 
ages, Dr. Dublin pointed out. The 
heart diseases far outrank every 
other cause of death, with cancer in 
second place. Under present condi- 
tions of mortality, one out of every 
nine white males born, and one out 
of every seven white females born 
will eventually die from cancer. 

The increasing importance of the 
diseases of later life has been brought 
about by two major developments, 
Dr. Dublin explained, the first being 
the extraordinary success which has 
been achieved in controlling the in- 
fections of early life and the second, 
the progressive aging of the popula- 
tion, 


Age Structure Changing 


“The age structure of the popula- 
tion has changed strikingly,” he 
said. “In 1900 only 4.1 percent of 
the population of the United States 
was 65 years or older, by 1940 the 
proportion had increased to 6.8 per- 
cent, and estimates indicate that by 
1960 more than 9 percent will be in 
this age group. In 1900 those at 65 
or older numbered 3,000,000, in 1940 
this had increased to 9,000,000, and 
by 1960 the total will be 14,000,000.” 

“The future program of the public 
health movement must give greater 
attention to diseases of degenerative 
origin,” Dr. Dublin concluded. 
‘Much can be done to prevent heart 
disease among adults and to prolong 
the life of cardiacs, and there is 
convincing evidence that the cancer 
problem is by no means an insoluble 
‘one. Further progress against dia- 
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betes, as well, can be made through 
sound public health work. All this 
will require a reorientation of the 
activities of health officers and 
physicians.” 


Geriatrics 


The increasing importance of 
geriatrics, the branch of medical 
science dealing with aging and the 
aged, as a result of the increasing 
proportion of older persons in our 
population is stressed by Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton in “Live Long and 
Like It,” 32-page Public Affairs 
Pamphlet issued in May. 

By 1980, almost 50 per cent of our 
population will be over forty-five and 
will require much more than half of 
America’s medical attention and 
services, Dr. Crampton points out. 

Geriatrics is concerned less with 
treating the ills of those already old 
than with preventing, postponing, 
and easing the aging processes and 
guaranteeing a vigorous old age. 

The typical geriatric examination, 
as outlined by Dr. Crampton, has 
three parts: First comes the “data- 
gathering” visit, or “pilot” examina- 
tion, which is a diagnostic survey 
covering ancestry, history, and an 
analysis of all parts of the body in 
a search for aging clues. At the 
second visit, the physician, having 
analyzed the evidence, prescribes a 
preliminary life program which is 
both remedial and constructive. At 
the third visit, two or three weeks 
later, the results of the preliminary 
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program are checked and a full 
health program for six months or a 
year is given. 
The chief diet defects in the 
mature and aging, Dr. Crampton 
finds, are deficiencies of calcium, 
iron, and protein. Seventy-five per 
cent of the men of sixty and over 
suffer a lack of one or more. On 
the other hand, many suffer dietary 
excesses, notably sugar and starches 
and possibly cholesterol, a substance 
found in egg yolks and butter. 
“The nutritional survey of the 
man of sixty takes time, work, in- 
sight, and good clinical sense,” the 
pamphlet states. “The individual 
must be examined, tested, and known 
before his needs can be met.” 


Change in Study 


Dr. Crampton stresses the value 
of exercise in age prevention, with 
particular emphasis on posture. Ex- 
ercises for correcting poor posture 
should be obtained from the phy- 
sician who has made the examina- 
tion. 

The pamphlet points out that no 
field of medical research has been 
more neglected than that, of chronic 
disease and the ills of the aged. In 
1945 only a few cents per death were 
spent by foundations on research in 
heart and arteries, for instance, while 
$22 per death were spent against 
cancer and $13,000 per death against 
infantile paralysis. 

The study of aging and of chronic 
illness is now rapidly increasing, 
however, and many government and 
private health agencies are fostering 
research. The aging of each tissue 
and organ of man is being studied— 
the skin, hair, eyes, nerves, and 
bones. Research is also being carried 
on to determine the effects of various 
physical, chemical, nutritional, 
glandular influences. 

“Live Long and Like It,” by C 
Ward Crampton, M.D., is Pamphlet 
No. 139 in the series of popular, 
factual, 20-cent pamphlets issued by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
nonprofit educational organization at 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CHANGING 


IFE insurance has changed from 

a matter solely of individual in- 
terest, to one of interest and value 
to the whole national social and 
economic structure, Holgar J. John- 
son of New York, president of ‘the 
Institute of Life Insurance, said re- 
cently in addressing the annual 
meeting of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference in Savannah. 

“Life insurance is today not only 
a means for greater happiness and 
security for individual families but 
also a great stabilizing force for the 
national economy, contributing to 
the upbuilding of independence, 
thrift and the whole moral fibre of 
our people,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“This new and broader significance 
of life insurance has been of rela- 
tively recent development, an ac- 
companiment to the changeover to 
mass production and urbanization of 
large parts of the American people. 

“This trend will probably con- 
tinue on an even more intensified 
basis as we proceed under the pres- 
sure of high taxes and other current 
economic pressures which sharply 
narrow down the means of saving 
and establishing funds for future 
use. Life insurance has become the 
basic medium for this today for per- 
sons in all walks of life and at all 
income levels. This is why life in- 
surance owned in the United States 
has increased 35 times while the 
population has doubled. 













Since 1900 


“Since 1900, the number of policy- 
holders has increased from fewer 
than 10,000,000 to more than 75,- 
000,000; the average life insurance 
owned per family has risen from 
$600 to $4,800. This growth has 
had ‘a profound effect on the coun- 
try’s whole economic and _ social 
structure and through life insurance, 
American families have developed a 
financial security such as no other 
people in the world has attained. 
This is one of America’s strengths 
today in the world battle against 
alien ideologies. 

“The high standard of living and 
the high level of family financial 
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security enjoyed today in the United 
States constitute our greatest 


weapons for the safeguarding of 


democracy. It is the lack of these 
two things which has been the pri- 
mary cause of the rapid rise of com- 
munism, socialism and the totali- 
tarian state in country after country. 
The search for this better living and 
greater security has driven the 
people of many countries to experi- 
ment with ideologies which even 
they often do not believe in, with the 
vain hope that they can attain these 
goals. 

“As long as we in the United 
States maintain our standards and 
advance towards still greater finan- 
cial security, and keep the public 
aware of these things, we can more 
readily combat the inroads of other 
‘isms. A people living with at least 
some degree of security against the 
hazards of death, sickness and un- 
employment and having an under- 
standing of the means by which this 
is achieved, will give serious thought 
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to any change which might jeop- 
ardize the things for which people 
have fought for many generations, 

“This is the result which makes 
our American way so desirable. The 
objectives of the American system 
of competitive enterprise are not 
merely profit on invested capital or 
increasing mass output of factories 
and fields, but the spreading of the 
opportunity and the fruits of our 
productive system to as wide a por- 
tion of the whole population as pos- 
sible. 


Primary Objectives 


“The American people have dem- 
onstrated through the building up of 
unparalleled savings and life insur- 
ance protection that they hold thrift 
and personal security among their 
primary objectives. They are exert- 
ing every possible effort to achieve 
these things. The accumulation of 
savings during the war years was 
not the full demonstration, as there 
were limited channels for spending 
in those years. But since the end 
of the war, with civilfan goods back 
in full production and competition 
for every consumer dollar heavily 
increased, the people are continuing 
their saving and the purchase of eco- 
nomic protection. ° 

“Taking the life insurance por- 
tion alone, we find that our Ameri- 
can families today own nearly two 
hundred billions of this protection, 
almost twice what they owned in 
1939. And the greater part of this 
increase has been on the part of 
families of moderate and lower in- 
comes. Industrial life insurance, that 
bought in small units on the weekly 
or monthly premium basis, has 
grown to a bulk half again as large 
as in 1939; group life insurance, 
written on worker groups through 
the cooperation of employers and 
employees, is more than twice the 
1939 total; and a large part of the 
ordinary insurance, the policies writ- 
ten in units of $1,000 on the annual 
or quarterly premium basis, up more 
than 50% since 1939, is on the lives 
of workers in field, factory and 
office.” 
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VACATIONS 


joy Twins—have boosted the costs 

of your 1948 vacation 20 to 100% 
since 1940, depending on what kind 
of a vacation you take and the brand 
of recreation you go in for, accord- 
ing to the family economics bureau 
of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. 

A 12-day cruise from New York 
City to Nassau, Havana and Miami 
cost as little as $120 in 1940; today 
the same cruise costs $218.50 min- 
imum, an increase of 82%. Nearly 
a third of the increase is transporta- 
tion taxes, all added since 1940. 

A 12-day all-expense railroad tour 
from Chicago through Glacier and 
Yellowstone national parks cost 
$176.13 in 1940; the tour takes 11 
days in 1948 and costs $291.95, up 
66%, with transportation taxes ac- 
counting for nearly a fourth of the 
increase. Allowing for the shorter 
duration of the trip in 1948, the cost 
per day is up approximately 80%. 

Round trip airline fare, Chicago 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
was $149.95 in 1940; the same ticket 
today costs $237.82, up about 58%. 
Of this increase over one-third is 
due to transportation taxes. 

Though you escape the trans- 
portation tax when you use the 
family automobile, you run into 
other price and tax increases. A 
man and his wife can take an aver- 
age two-weeks vacation trip of 2,400 
miles and get by comfortably on 
about $235 for gasoline, oil, lodg- 
ings and meals, 57% more than the 
$150 they would spend for the same 
items in 1940. If they choose 
to spend the entire two weeks fish- 
ing, golfing and swimming at a 
Minnesota resort, however, they will 
find rates up only about a third—a 
“de luxe” resort quoted American 
plan rates at $36 per person per 
week in 1940, and at $49 for similar 
accommodations in 1948. 

Great Lakes cruises are up only 
about 33% since 1940, and more 
than half the increase is transporta- 
tion tax. For example, the minimum 
rate including berth and meals, De- 
troit to Duluth and return, was $80 


in 1940; today the same cruise costs 
$106. 


[i FLATION and taxes—the Kill- 
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Bus tours show the smallest rise 
in costs from pre-war—only about 
28%, half of which is transportation 
tax. A 21-day tour of California 
and the Pacific Northwest, from 
Minneapolis, cost $114.95 in 1940, 
and is sold for $147.96 today. 

None of the above figures includes 
anything for vacation clothes, fishing 
tackle, athletic goods, and—you 
guessed it—inflation and taxes have 
been working on these items, too. 

Men’s sport clothes have gener- 
ally gone up less than women’s, the 
survey finds. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ figures show a rise 
of about 95% for the average cost 
of all clothing since the summer of 
1940, but department store buyers 
state that 50-60% is more nearly the 
size of the increase in male sports 
clothes, with a $5 sport shirt of 1940 
now tagged at $7.50, and slacks that 
sold at $9-$10 pre-war now priced 
at $14 to $15. Women’s swim suits 
have increased 40-60% in price 
while shrinking somewhat less than 
that in coverage. A popular brand 
of play shoes that sold for $5 in 1940 
is priced at $8 this season; a 
woman’s playsuit priced at $5 in 
1940 brings $10.95 today. A sun- 
backed dress selling for $3 in 1940 
is now $5.95. Cotton slacks that 
cost $2 pre-war are $3.95 now ; spun 
rayon skirts priced at $3 in 1940 are 
tagged at $4 this season; a cardigan 
sweater that cost $3 pre-war is about 
$4.95 today. 

Hip boots for the fisherman were 
available at $5 a pair in 1940; they 
cost $10 in 1948. A steel casting 
rod that sold for $11 before the war 
is $17 today, with lower priced lines 
up in about the same proportion. 
The same tackle box that cost $3.95 
in 1940 is $7.25 today; a popular 
make of reel that cost $5.95 in 1940 
sells at $11 for the same model now, 
while casting line that cost $1.50 for 
a 50-yard spool is tagged at $2.85 
today. A landing net that sold for 
$3 pre-war is $6 now. 

Golf clubs have approximately 
doubled in price ; a wooden club sold 
at $6 in 1940 is priced at $10 per 
stick in 1948; irons that sold at $5 
in 1940 are $10 today. A $5 tennis 
racket of 1940 is now $8, a tennis net 


that cost $3 then costs $9 today; 
tennis balls of first class makes were 
$1 for a can of three, but are $1.75 
today. Tennis shoes that sold for 
$1.50 a pair in 1940 cost $2 or $2.50 
today. 

Luggage has approximately 
doubled in cost, but a third of the 
increase is luxury taxes. Cameras 
have nearly doubled in price, but 
here, too, a part of the rise is due 
to taxes. Camera filrn and auto tires, 
however, are two lonesome items in 
the vacation budget which would be 
practically the same price today as 
in 1940, if it were not for taxes that 
have been added. 

Gasoline is up about 40% ; the na- 
tional average price per gallon in 
1940 was about 181%4¢; today it ap- 
proximates 2534¢. Part of this in- 
crease is in higher state taxes. A 
standard make of 6.00x16 auto tire 
that cost $14.95 in 1940 sells for 
$16.43 today ; all but 30¢ of the $1.48 
increase is taxes. Since automobile 
prices have advanced about 60%— 
a 4-door sedan priced at $805 factory 
in 1940 bears a factory price tag of 
$1,282 today—the motorist must fig- 
ure 60% higher depreciation per 
mile of travel. If he needs his car 
repaired en route, he pays 66% more 
per hour for mechanics’ time. 


The motor tourist in 1940 could 
usually get a room with double bed 
and shower bath in a good motor 
court for $2.50 to $3 for two per- 
sons ; today he will generally pay $4. 
He could get a room and bath for 
two in an average city hotel for $4 
to $5, depending on the size of the 
city; today he pays $5 to $7. Res- 
taurant meals will cost him about 
80% more; the average meal check 
in hotel coffee shops was 50¢ in 
1940; it runs about 90¢ today. 

If, after checking the above fig- 
ures, you decide to outsmart the 
price rise by spending your vacation 
in your backyard, wearing your 
1938 clothes, beware of roasting 
wieners—-they are nearly three times 
as expensive as in 1940 and wiener 
buns are up 90%. You'll have to 
watch yourself, too, or you'll be 
toasting marshmallows, which are 
70% higher today than before the 
war, 
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What Do You Sell? 


Accident and health insurance and life insurance are 
natural teammates. Either one alone fails to serve as 
complete family protection, and the insured is left to 
gamble with his economic obligations to his dependents. 
If you do not have accident and health and hospital lines 
in your sales kit, we invite you to write to this company 


for details of our coverage. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


CEORGE R. KENDALL, President 
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AETNA LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
was examined (Association) by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of California, Connecticut, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Nebraska and Ohio as of December 31, 1946 covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1942. 
As a result of the examination assets were increased 
$878,087 and surplus was increased $1,601,397 from 
$48,016,637 to $49,618,034, through increase in the 
market value of stocks of $892,369 and various decreases 
in liability items. 


CANADA LIFE 
Dividend Scale Continued 


The Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, is 
continuing the present dividend scale from July 1, 1948 
to July 1, 1949. This scale was originally adopted in 
July, 1946. The extra annual dividend has also been 
continued but it is being paid at a lower rate than last 
year. The rate of interest allowed on cash dividends left 
to accumulate and also on proceeds of participating 
Ordinary policies left with the company will be 3% or 
the guaranteed rate, if this is higher. 


‘ 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Cornerstone Laid 


On June 3 the Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
\merica, Jersey City, N. J. held ceremonies for the 
laying of the cornerstone of its new Home Office build- 
ng being erected on Prospect Street in East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

After the invocation at 11:30, Richard B. Evans, 
president of the company, initiated the placing and 
cementing of the cornerstone. Sealed within it was a 
metal box containing such documents as a photostatic 
copy of the first application written by the company on 
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| the life of its founder, Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer ; 


mementos of the company’s Fiftieth Anniversary which 
was celebrated on November 21, 1947; the President’s 
Report and Annual Statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1947; copies of current newspapers ; 
photographs of the ground-breaking ceremonies held 
on September 17, 1947; a list of the guests attending 
the cornerstone laying ceremonies ; and the names of the 
company’s employees who served in the Second World 
War. 

In addition to the Officers and Directors of the com- 
pany, the invited guests included prominent figures in 
the field of Life Insurance; City Officials of East 
Orange; well-known citizens of the community; and 
twenty-four of the company’s leading Fieldmen. 

Colonial Life’s new Home Office is expected to be 
ready for occupancy on October Ist of this year. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company held in early June, 
Edward J. McAlenney, who joined the company in 1937, 
and Francis P. McGuire, who became affiliated with 
the company in 1927, were advanced to Associate 
Counsel; at the same time William L. Wilkinson, who 
joined the company in 1938, was promoted to Assistant 
Counsel. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA 


—- 


Executive Changes 


James H. Windsor was elected financial vice president 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa at the spring meeting of the board of trustees in 
late May. He succeeds H. W. Foskett, retired. 

An employee of the company since 1931, Mr. Wind- 
sor’s entire experience has been financial in nature. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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TAKE A PEEK 


AT HAPPINESS! 
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The salabil- 








ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 


always. 
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UCCIDENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ 




















@ HEALTH BENEFITS — $200 
monthly beginning 30 days 
“from date of total disability 
from sickness. 

@ IMMEDIATE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
—$200 monthly from first day 
of total disability from accident. 
@ IMMEDIATE HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
— $200 monthly for three 
months from first day of total 
disability either by sickness or 











The Ideal Policy for the BUSINESS MAN 
A TRIPLE INDEMNITY Life Expectancy Term Contract 


MAXIMUM protection for MINIMUM cost during the most 
productive years of life. Provides protection during a term of 
years equal to the expectation of life. 
CONVERTIBLE without medical examination at any time pre- 
vious to FIVE YEARS before expiration of the policy. 
IN EVENT OF DEATH WITHIN 20 YEARS it will pay the family $100 
monthly and $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
IN EVENT OF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT it will pay the family. $10,000 
in cash immediately, plus $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
IN EVENT OF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS it will pay the family $20,000 
in cash immediately, plus $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 


accident, for hospitalization or 
nurse care. 

@ CASH VALUE — a feature not 
usually included in term 
policies. 

@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM— if totally 
and permanently disabled from 
any accident or sickness prior 
to age 60. Disability which has 
existed six months will be con- 
sidered as permanent. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 











EQUITABLE OF 1|OWA—Continued 


He was made assistant superintendent of bonds in 1934 
elected assistant treasurer in 1944, and was advanced to 
superintendent of bonds in 1947. 

In addition to Windsor, there were nine other promo- 
tions in various departments of the company. 

John J. Whelan, who serves as manager of the 
premium record section, and Willard Harnagel, manager 
of the premium notice section, were made assistant 
comptrollers. Whelan has been associated with the 
company since 1916 and Harnagel since 1928. 

Robert E. Whelan, manager of the new _ business 
section, and Gordon Melsted, manager of the rewriting 
and reinsurance section, were named assistant secre- 
taries. Whelan, who is a brother of John Whelan, joined 
the Equitable of Iowa in 1924, and Melsted in 1926, 
following his graduation from the University of Mani- 
toba. 

John F. Duston, a Drake University graduate, was 
promoted to underwriting secretary. Manager of the 
underwriting section, Duston serves as secretary of the 
risk committee and has been associated with the company 
since 1927, 

Other promotions included those of E. B. Mead as 
assistant agency auditor, D. H. Pearson as assistant 
auditor, V. E. Holstad as traveling auditor and Kenneth 
Westerbeck as bond statistician. Mead, Pearson and 
Holstad were on leave of absence from the Equitable 
in military service during the war and all have been 
associated with the company ten years or longer. 
Westerbeck will complete ten years service with the 
company this year. 


FIDELITY H. & A. MUTUAL 
Qualifies in Michigan 


On April 15 last, Fidelity Health and Accident Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
tackled what many insurance authorities considered an 
impossible task—write $1,000,000 of life insurance in 
30 days solely within the State of Michigan. When the 
final tally was made by an examination by the Michigan 
Insurance Department at the close of the 30-day period, 
Fidelity agents had written over $1,476,000 in lift insur- 
ance and collected full annual premiums in advance from 
some 972 individual applicants—not one of whom was 
permitted to purchase over $5,000. 

Founded in 1903, Fidelity is one of the pioneer Health 
and Accident Insurance Companies in the country. It 
decided to enter the life insurance field some time ago 
and for over two years the officers and directors dili 
gently organized and planned a sound program of life 
insurance coverage. 


One of the stiffest hurdles to jump was the stringent 
requirements set forth by the State of Michigan for the 
licensing of a mutual company to sell life insurance. 
First put on the legislation books in 1929 and amended in 
1945, these rigid specifications have discouraged many 
Best’s Life News 
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statutes. To the best of insurance authorities’ knowl- 


mutual firms from attempting to qualify under the fo ° a P E Ri 4 ECT C fe) NVENTION 





1934 HH edge, Fidelity is the first and only company to meet 
ed to these stringent qualifying steps—and to do so within a 
self-imposed 30-day period. A twelve-month qualifying 

mo- term is granted by statute. 
An examination of the statutory requirements of many 
the other states in which Fidelity operates fails to reveal 


ager any qualifying procedure as stringent as that of 


tant Michigan for a mutual company. Fidelity met and ex- 
the ceeded the following requirements : 


A. $1,000,000 in life insurance must be put in force. 


ness 2. 500 individual applications must be obtained. 
ting 3. No applicant can acquire more than $5000 of in- ms 





‘cTe- surance, 
ined 4. The full annual premium must be paid in advance. fOr se ak 
926, 5. All applicants must be residents of the State of ME Conventions at the MORAINE 
ani- Michigan. ae Ries HOTEL afford the happy com- 
6. Only Fidelity agents licensed in the State of Michi- Ai 7 bination of concentrated effort 
) can AN ' and luxurious rest. 

Was gan can sell this insurance. Of graceful Georgian archi- 
the Following this enthusiastic vote of confidence on the tecture and os penny appointments, in 

3 . et it See - m ar we an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
the part of its policyholders and field representatives, Fidel shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
any ity is now proceeding to write life insurance in the other naturally makes business a pleasure. 

states in which it is licensed—from Pennsylvania west to Our facilities conveniently accommodate 

: . - : on ie groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
| as Nebraska and from Minnesota to Texas. are available in our popular Beach Club. . . 
ant Additional information will gladly be sub- 
eth mitted upon request to the manager. 
“i Mf 0, -ON-THE-LAKE 

J 

bl FRANKLIN LIFE LVECUILE ON: THE-LAKE 
een 
rer, Favorably Examined 
the 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, _— 
Illinois was favorably examined (Association) by the a ay — AS. 
Insurance Departments of Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, gy AAS UP ALICE Lp tifa 
Pennsylvania, and Texas as of December 31, 1946, 3 ; \ SA GEORGIA 
covering the operations of the company since December —. I -EWE-OUE-FELIRELE TD BINGE T84] 2 
31, 1942, the date of previous examination. The report : LEME ETT 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appearing oe 








in Best's 1947 Life Reports and as information of a 
later date is now available, no pertinent information is 
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he JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 

in 

d, House Organ Awards 

T- rt 

m &§ Top awards in the 1948 annual publication contest 

1s ff sponsored by the International Council of Industrial 
Editors’ Association went to the John Hancock Mutual 

, Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., for its two . 

t field publications, the John Hancock Patriot and the 

a John Hancock Signature. The Signature took an award 

a in the color letter-press classification and the Patriot 

bs was entered in the black and white offset classification. 


The Company's home office house organ, The Home PROVIDING PROTECTION 
Office News, ‘received honorable mention. 


Said Second Vice President Robert P. Kelsey, com- | TO THE SOUTH FOR 
menting on the awards, “Tt is gratifying to note that of ie . MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


the five top awards received by New England industrial 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Equality of Opportunity 




















the great gift given to us by the men who 
suffered at Valley Forge and protected at 
Gettysburg, Chateau Thierry and Iwo Jima 
—the gift that is one of the main anchors 
of our democracy. 










Each succeeding generation has done its 
bit in furthering this priceless heritage 
the heritage of hope, of faith, of tolerance 
—the heritage that has given us the highest 
standards of living of any people of the 
world. 










Equality of opportunity—the very heart of 
life underwriting. If you are interested in 
that profession, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 









PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 





INDIANA 






















Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 
contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com- 
plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 








The “Icing” is the Pan-American 11. > 
NEW AGENT'S COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
plus 
BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 
CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


How’s that for icing! 










For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans U.S.A. 







CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President Vice-Pres. and Agency Director 
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| JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL—Continued 


publications, two went to the John Hancock. [hese 
awards for our field publications, coupled witir the 
honorable mention given to our home office paper, 
come less than a year after the creation of the Division 
of Publications. I think this tribute to the success of our 
three publications demonstrates the wisdom of making 
the editing and production of house publications a major 
activity, receiving full-time attention of an editorial 
staff. Our Division of Publications is now a separate 
and independent entity in itself and not merely a branch 
of the Advertising Department. The progress it has 
made is evidenced not only by the awards which have 
come to our publications, but to the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of these publications both in field and home 
office.” 

The Division of Publications is under the direction 
of James A. Peirce. Clifton A. Follansbee is Editor of 
the Signature and Patriot, and Stanley T. 


Dingman 
edits the Home Office News. 





KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Report of Audit 
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The firm of Humphrey, Robinson & Company, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants of Louisville, have made an 
examination of the financial condition of the Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident Insurance Company, Anchor- 
age, Kentucky as of December 31, 1947. Their report 
is essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life Reports. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
Favorably Examined 


The Association examination report by the Insurance 
Departments of Arkansas, Florida, South Carolina and 
Tennessee as of December 31, 1947 covering the opera- 
tions of the Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee since June 30, 1944 was favorable 
to the company and was similar to that appearing in 
Sest’s 1948 Life Reports. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Favorably Examined 


The (Association) examination report of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
by the Insurance Departments of Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, Texas and West Virginia as of December 31, 
1946 was favorable to the company. The report of the 
examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 
Life Reports. 


Best’s Life News 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


hese New Home Office 
the 
paper, Plans for construction of a new 22-story Home Office 


“!Sion B puyilding, on the block-front from 55th to 56th Streets, — neo 
Tour Hf on the East side of Broadway in New York City, were 
aking announced in June by The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
najor pany of New York, following approval of the plan by 
‘orlal i the New York State Insurance Department. The site 




























“rate has been owned by the Company for a number of years. ew “es - 
— The new building will enable the Company to reduce pu S TIME” FINANCIALLY? 
tC has 


its operating costs materially, Alexander E. Patterson, 
president, stated. It will be designed, he said, for the 
Company’s own occupancy and will replace quarters that 
the Company has occupied since 1884. The new build- 
ing will provide approximately 390,000 square feet of travel miles without destination. The trip is 
office space, of which Mutual will occupy about 250,000 most rewarding to the traveller who knows 
bs square feet at the outset. The remaining 140,000 square = his ultimate objective . . . who plans care- 
man j . ‘ K ‘ Sibi ts : fully and reaches each way-station on 
feet will provide for the Company’s future needs, and schedule. 
meanwhile will be rented to cgmmercial tenants. 
Detailed plans and specifications have not yet been 
decided upon, Mr. Patterson stated. The site is being 
used as a parking lot, with only part of it occupied by a 
NT small hotel and a taxpayer. Mr. Patterson emphasized 
that this will keep costs at a minimum. Because detailed 


have 

L. living as in travelling, reaching a 
given point at a specified time is the direct 
result of careful planning. Those without a 
plan seldom make the train. . . others 
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The underwriter who plans lifetime goals 
for his clients, sets a path of achievement 
for himself. Today, 81% of Fidelity’s fore- 
most underwriters use Fidelity Personal 
Estate Plans to keep their clients and them- 
selves “on time” financially. 


NM 








plans must still be prepared, however, the Company does The 

not expect that the new building will be ready for FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Tti- occupancy before the end of 1949 at the earliest. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
an The new building is being constructed, Mr. Patterson sie achat clk daneiaiiadl daa 
cky said, because the Company's present quarters at 34 PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
or- Nassau Street are no longer suited to its needs, and 
ort make it impossible for the Company to operate as 
48 efficiently as it could in space designed especially for use 


by a modern life insurance company. The present build- 
ings were erected between 1882 and 1904, and have been 
occupied continuously by the Company ever since they 
were built. 

The Company's present Home Office site, which 
covers the Nassau Street block-front between the Chase | 
National Bank and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, is being offered for sale. 


id 

y NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
le 

in Favorably Examined—Retirement Plans 


The Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
and Texas as of December 31, 1946 covering the opera- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
tions of the company since December 31, 1943, the date 
of previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 C2OP> 
life Reports and as information of a later date is now 
vailable no pertinent information is given here. 


Complete sales data for Northwestern National Life’s Headquarters of the World for 


full line of retirement policies, arranged for ready refer- 


ence by the agent, is presented in the new edition of the Insurance Conventions 
ompany’s “Retirement Plans” book just off the press. 
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LORD BALTIMORE 
of BALTIMORE Street 


an address favorably known to 
millions of travellers 


Just a step from where you want to 
go—from the shopping, business, 
financial or theater districts. 


700 
rooms—each with tub-shower com- 









bination and radio—comfortably ap- 
pointed, immaculately maintained— 
and Maryland cuisine to delight the 


epicure. Convenient garage facilities. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


H. Nelson Busick, 
Managing Director 





BALTIMORE AND HANOVER STREETS, BALTIMORE 3, MD. ate 
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ers — 
‘..New Wht | 


Are 
They Doing?” 


When you hear this question asked now-a-days, 
chances are that “They” refers to us, and “doing” to 
something new in Quality Business. 


You have probably heard, for example, that the 
Provident was the first company to extend higher non- 
medical privileges to a man whe has earned the 
National Quality Award. 


But have you heard that about one-third of our men 
who were eligible earned the National Quality Award 
last year? Provident puts the spotlight on these men 
in other ways too—for example, our agency bulletins 
and honor rolls always show “NQA” after their names. 


If you would like to see how thick those NQA men 
clutter up the honor roll, why not write for a free 
copy of our monthly “Dynamo”. (No box top needed! ) 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
ames = COMPANY 
ompany 


BISMARCK, 
=a NORTH DAKOTA 


JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 






























NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL—Continued 


An unusually wide selection of results at matu: ity is 
shown for each type of contract, displayed sepa: ‘ately 
for each age of issue. For example, the Elective Income 
Endowment Preferred Risk, which is offered on both 
par and non-par fortas, is set up to show results assum. 
ing the policyowner elects, as he may do at any time. 
to retire at any age over a spread of 25 years, from age 
50 to 75. This extreme range in the choice of retirement 
age is in line with the company’s studies of policy- 
owners’ current attitudes toward retirement which, 
coupled with increasing longevity due to advances in 
geriatrics, indicates a trend in public desire toward more 
flexible financial plans for old age. 


OHIO NATIONAL 
Mutualization Decision 


By opinion handed down on May 17 the First Ap- 
pellate Court of Ohio affirmed the decision of the 
Hamilton County Common Pleas Court in 1942 and 
upheld The Ohio National Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati on all points in the stockholders’ suit insti- 
tuted by Harold C. Knecht and Roy L. Struble, Cincin- 
nati attorneys, the owners of sixty-seven shares of the 
Company’s stock. 

The Court said that no fraud was involved in the 
Company’s mutualization program and that the stock- 
holders had been afforded every opportunity to have 
their views heard, and had approved the mutualization 
plan. The Court held that the allegation that the 
Directors acted prematurely was without merit. It also 
rejected the allegation that the plan should have been 
voted upon by the members of the voting trust rather 
than by the stockholders and that the Securfties and 
Exchange Act had no application to the mutualization 
plan. 

The Directors gave to the stockholders all of the 
necessary information regarding the value of the stock, 
and in setting the value at forty dollars a share no fraud 
was perpetrated upon the stockholders. 

The Plaintiff has twenty days in which to appeal to 
the Ohio Supreme Court. If there is no appeal, the 
Company may now carry out its mutualization program, 
subject to the approval of the Insurance Commissioner 
of Ohio. 

The mutualization involves the purchase of the Com- 
pany’s 82,850 shares of stock outstanding, with a par 
value of ten dollars. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Public Relations Award 


A Certificate of Public Relations Achievement was 
awarded here, May 27th to the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, Penna. by the American Public Relations 
Association. The Award, given in recognition of out- 
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sanding public relations accomplishment, was presented | 
in a special ceremony at the American University, 
Washington, D. C. Harry W. McHose, President of | 
the A.P.R.A., made the presentation which was accepted | 
py Eric G. Johnson, vice president of the Penn Mutual. 
Among more than 100 entries in a nation-wide, all- 
industry contest, Penn Mutual was the only insurance 
company and the only financial institution to be honored 
with an award. It was given in recognition of the Com- 


1! ity is 
arately 
neome 
1 both 
iSSum- 
time, 


m age 

ement fg pany’s 1947 over-all Centennial program, with special 
licy. | emphasis on policyowner public relations. At its annual 
vhich, conference this year, the A.P.R.A. sponsored the first 


International Public Relations Institute and the awards, 
which are nationally known and coveted as the pinnacle 
of recognition in the profession, carried an added sig- 
nificance this year because of the international character 
of the 1948 judging. 

In conferring the Award, the judge announced that, 
“no contest in history has been more exactingly X-rayed 
than the current A.P.R.A. awards. Each entry was 
closely read, then reviewed and a complete summary 
written of objectives, plan, procedure, cost and results. 


eS in 
more 






























Ap- Many days were devoted to the final screening and 
the study.” The judges were deeply impressed by the vast, 
and extraordinary scope and excellence of the entries. Last 
any, year a total of 19 Anvil Trophies were awarded by the 
1sti- Association. This year, a total of seven Anvil Trophies 
cin- and nineteen Certificates of Public Relations Achieve- 
the ment were awarded. These Certificates, the judges said, 
are intended to imply far more than Honorable Men- 
the tion, and are being awarded with the definite purpose 
ck- of broadening the recognition accorded to the excep- 
ave tional presentations in each media group. 
ion 
the Other Certificates Presented 
Iso 
en Selected as the best out of more than 100 entries, | 
ler the Penn Mutual received one of three awards given 
nd in the class in which it was entered. Other Certificates | 
on of Public Relations Achievement were presented to the | 
International Silver Company, the Washington Post, | 
he the Union Pacific Railroad, the Singer Sewing Machine | 
‘k, Company, the American Hotel Association, the U. 5. 
ad Forest Service, the National Guard Bureau and the | 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company. | 
to Among the Penn Mutual exhibits which accompanied | 
le the presentation were included five books of newspaper 
n, coverage, two books of magazine coverage, one book 
T of trade journal coverage, one book of photographic 
coverage, two books of Comradeship, News Letter and 
I- annual report, one book of public response, one history, 
r “Panorama of a Century,” one biography, “William 





Penn and Our Liberties,” one album of recordings, 
“Centennial Report of the Trustees in the Field,” and 







The Company has been requested to prepare copies 
of its public relations program for colleges and universi- 
ties as case studies for classroom use in public relations 
courses. This will give the company extra-dimensional 
“plus” publicity and recognition and is something most 
organizations could not enjoy at any price. This bonus 
of value will give an extra aura of success in the aca- 











will be studied as one of the outstanding in the country. 





one print of Centennial film, “100 Years of Security.” | 


demic world where the public relations program pattern | 
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NE STEP in the right direction 
and you’re in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. Convenient 
to stores, Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected by covered 
passage to Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office buildings. 

Write for reservations. 


Best choice of rooms 


Thursday through Monday. 





























STILL 
BREAKING RECORDS .. . 


For the last week of May, we issued 28,000 
weekly premium policies—5,000 more 
than the best previous week in the Com- 


pany’s history; and for the same week, we 








paid for more than $7,250,000 Ordinary— 
a million dollars more than our best pre- 
vious Ordinary week. 


A record-breaking performance by a great | 
agency force. 
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—More Sales 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING! 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing _ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, plus the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


PRICES 
D6 2 DOR civksitcdwcegenddsorbanacnecs Net, $4.00 each 
3, 4, or § -10% disc., or 3.60 each 
6 or more 20% disc., or 3.20 each 
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. TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 7 ' 
1 Send——_——- Copies of ' 
q Settlement options right away. 4 
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? Nanie a _ ia a 
4 Company ; 
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PRUDENTIAL Forn 
same d 
Facilitates Claim Payments 
The Prudential insurance Co., Newark, N. J., last 
month authorized its 1,200 field offices to make “on the The 
spot” payment of death claims on all types of policies of the col 
$3,000 or less, in a step to further improve its service J of the 
to millions of families. by the 
Extension of the company’s current practice of paying * Ace 
claims on Weekly-Premium and Intermediate policies last m 
to include Ordinary claims, was authorized in a letter J review 
by Albert F. Jaques, second vice president, to all Agency — 2100 
and District managers. compl 
The claim department official said he believed Pru- B wome 
dential to be the first major insurance company to adopt § py th 
a local payment system for all types of life policies. This B eral | 
does away with the necessity of the Home Office han- comp 
dling proofs of death and issuing payments. assoc 
Under the decentralized system, he estimated local Th 
payments will be made on almost 225,000 claims an- pend 
nually for a total of more than $100 million. This 
the t 
Background In 
read 
Commenting on the new plan, Mr. Jaques said, than 
“Actually, we arrived at the decision to depart from A 
the old custom of paying only Weekly-Premium claims inal 
from the field about 18 months ago. At that time we cou! 
inaugurated death claim payments for Intermediate ploy 
policies at the field level. Since then, 67 per cent of all aie 
claims on this class of policies have been paid from our os 
field offices. Of these payments, 91 per cent were made 
on the same day proofs were received. 
“Our experience with this rather revolutionary plan 
has met with such splendid success, we felt its applica- 
tion to Ordinary insurance was thoroughly justified and 
would also prove a forward step in further improving 
service to Prudential families. On Intermediates it has 
resulted in an average saving in time of four and one- 
half days.” 
Another advantage of the system, Mr. Jaques said, 
is that it promotes a closer relationship between the Ir 
agent and the family of the deceased. ot 
When the Ordinary claim payments are not affected or 
by optional settlements or other complications, the pro- - 
cedure for handling them will be similar to that which a 
the company now employs for Intermediate claims, he r 
said. 











At the time the field office is informed of the death 
of an insured, the Home Office is notified immediately 
by telephone or telegraph. The claim department then 
calculates the amount payable, determines the payee, 
and authorizes the field office concerned to make pay- 
ment. As soon as the agency or district office receives 
proof of death, it draws a check on a company account 
for the amount authorized. 

Prudential has installed special telephone and tele- 
graph facilities for this service, Mr. Jaques said, and 
copies of the messages received are dispatched almost 
simultaneously to the various sections of the depart- 
ments concerned with gathering necessary data for pay- 
ing the claims. 
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Formal authorization 1s sent to the field offices the 
same day notifications of death are received, he said. 


Letter Writing Project Successful 


The effective writing techniques course launched by 
the company last January is proving itself to be one 
of the most successful training projects ever instituted 
by the company during its 73-year history.* 

According to an announcement made by Prudential 
last month, this conclusion was arrived at as a result of a 
review of the correspondence being sent out by the 
2,100 members of the Home Office staff who recently 
completed the course. It was found that these men and 
women, who dictate the 10,000 letters sent out daily 
by the company to policyholders, its staff and the gen- 
eral public, have departed completely from the staid, 
complex and legalistic type of correspondence so often 
associated with the insurance field. 

The company’s findings were supported by an inde- 
pendent survey made by a letter-writing auditing firm. 
This organization has been assisting in other phases of 
the training program. 

In substance, the survey showed that the degree of 
readability of letters now being written is far greater 
than it was previously. 

Although the schedule of instruction for those orig- 
inally enrolled has been completed, Prudential said the 
course will continue to be given periodically for em- 
ployees being placed on letter writing assignments. 


* See Best’s Lire News, page 69, January 1948, 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Convention examination of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania made as 
of December 31, 1946 by the Insurance Departments 
of Alabama, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas 
was favorable to the company. The report covered the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1943 
and was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 
1947 Life Reports. 


RELIANCE MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Reliance Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Illinois was examined by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Insurance as of December 31, 1947, covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1944. 
The report of examiners is essentially similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 























The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: . . . 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on jyvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


OF CHICAGO 
Cc. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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HOME OFFICE 
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FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


“ls Faithful as Old Faithful” 
RETIREMENT INCOME ENDOWMENT 


AT 65 
Male Age 35 


$477.70 Annual Deposit 

$10,000 (or cash value if greater) insurance 

$100.00 Guaranteed Monthly Income at 65 (10 Yrs. 
Certain) 

$27.68 Additional Income from Accumulated Dividends* 


End of Year 
5 
10 
20 
30 


Guaranteed Cash Value 
$ 1,631.50 
3,746.30 
8,941.40 
15,870.00 


A BRIEF SUMMARY: 


Guaranteed 


Cash Value at 65 


Total Deposits to Age 65 


Guaranteed 


Profit Plus Protection 


*Accumulated Dividends at 65 


Total Profit 


Plus Protection 


*Acc. Dividends 
$ 234.00 
654.00 
2,083.00 
4,394.20 


$15,870.00 
14,331.00 


$ 1,539.00 
4,394.20 


$ 5,933.20 


* Based on Present Scale, not guaranteed 





















THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$1,095,000,000 


* 


ASSETS 


$358,000,000 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
















SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Enters A. & H. Field 


Effective May 1 last the Southland Life Insurange 
Company of Dallas, Texas entered the accident and 
health and hospitalization field. Ward W. Dasey, Jr, 
formerly Assistant to the President of the National 
Accident and Health Insurance Company of Phila. 
delphia, Pa., has been named Manager of the new Acci- 
dent and Health Department. 

At the same time several major changes were made 
in the life insurance coverage offered by the company, 
There is now available a new 20-year term rider as part 
of any of the principal plans of insurance, as well asa 
new Family Income Rider for periods of 10, 15 or 20 
years. Juvenile policy contracts have been modernized 
with Premium Payor insurance and with full coverage 
at age 1. 























SUN OF CANADA 











Executive Changes 














The retirement of Edward E. Duckworth, for the past 
ten years Comptroller of the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Montreal, Canada and a member of the company 
for over 35 years, has been announced by Arthur B. 
Wood, President. Mr. Duckworth, a familiar figure in 
Canadian life insurance circles, was Superintendent of 
Insurance for the Province of Quebec from 1917 to 
1919. In 1911 he joined the Sun Life as a member of the 
Actuarial Department at Head Office and was named a 
Chief Clerk the following year. 

Following upon Mr. Duckworth’s retirement, G. W. 
Bourke, Vice-President and Managing Director, an- 
nounced two new executive officers and other important 
appointments which took effect June Ist. G, Egerton 
Brown became Personnel Executive with general super- 
vision of personnel, in respect both of Head Office and 
Branch Offices. Raymond A. Taylor became Comp- 
troller, with supervision of accounting and auditing 
functions. Other appointments include: K. D. Macauley, 
to Associate Personnel Officer; Arthur K. Sills, to 
Assistant Personnel Officer; John McLaren, C.A., 
and Frank D. Logan, A.A.S., to Assistant Comptrollers ; 
H. T. N. Peterson, to Assistant Secretary ; Malcolm D. 
Loucks, to Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, East- 
ern U. S. Division; and Oliver R. Ainslie, F.A.S., to 
Mathematician. 








TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 


Favorably Examined 


The examination of the Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association of America, New York, N. Y. as of 
December 31, 1946 by the Insurance Department ot! 
New York was favorable to the company and was 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 


Best’s Life News 











































































